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TIME 


Among those present 
was the lifelong enemy of your gums! 


“DINK TOOTH BRUSH” 
is quite as likely to bother ; ; : 
a duchess as a dairy maid— Oy] our gums. Avoid “pink tooth | best dentists specify that the 


to attack a social leader as 
suddenly as it does her cook. 

And perhaps with even 
greater reason. For soft, fibreless foods 
and creamy sauces, which have broken 
down the resistance of our gums, are 
incessantly present at parties, teas and 
dinners —and in our own homes, too. 


How Ipana and massage 


build sturdy gums 


This food, devoid of roughage, stripped 
of fibre, has lulled our gums to sleep. 
They have become soft, tender. They 
easily bleed. “Pink tooth brush” ap- 
pears... stubborn gum troubles may 
follow. Gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, 









Soft, creamy food has damaged 


brush” with Ipana and massage 


even pyorrhea, are not infrequent results. 

But there is one simple way to ward 
off such dire results, to keep the mouth 
healthy, the teeth white and gleaming, 
the gums in perfect health. 

Massage your gums with Ipana when 
you brush your teeth. The massage 
speeds a fresh supply of blood through 
the gum walls and brings fresh vigor 
to the dormant tissue. 

And Ipana has a salutary and stimu- 
lating effect upon the gum walls, which 
is fully as important as the massage 
itself. Because of its content of ziratol, 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T118, 73 West St., New York 
Kindly send mea trial tube of IPANA. Enclosed is a two- 
cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
> 
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a recognized hemostatic and 
antiseptic, thousands of the 


massage, as wellasthebrushing 
of the teeth, be effected with 
this superb modern dentifrice. 


We gladly offer a ten-day tube in 
the coupon, but we recommend your 


- starting with the full-sized drug-store 


tube. For ten days are too short to per- 
mit a fair test of Ipana’s virtues to your 
teeth and to your gums. 


Ipana deserves a 30-day trial 


So go to your druggist today. Get a full- 
sized tube of Ipana — over 100 brush- 
ings, more than enough for a month. 
Use it as we have indicated. You will 
be amazed how clean your mouth will 
feel, how white will be your teeth .... 
how healthy your gums. 
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development. 


Isn’t it worth 


a pen point? 


ITH an electric vacuum 
cleaner, you can clean all 


the rugs in the house for about the 
cost of a pen for the current used ! 

Surprising, isn’t it, how little 
the electricity costs that your 
power and light company brings 
to your home? 


Surprising, too, how much elec- 
tricity does. Washing, ironing, 
cooking, sewing are some of the 
many important household tasks 
it performs quickly, willingly and 
inexpensively. 

Are you making the most of 
this capable servant ? Seeareliable 
electrical contractor. He will show 
you where convenience outlets 
and switches can be installed to 
best advantage, helping you to 
save time and energy. 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


: Western Electric - 


Executive Offices: 


Graybar Building, Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 











LETTERS 


Japanese Ears 
Sirs: f : 
Tycoon (Japanese: Dai—Great; Kun—Noble 
One, or Prince) used by the latter Shoguns of 
the Tokugawa Line descended from Ieasu (Sev- 
enteenth Century) and up to the abdication 
of Tokugawa Yoshinobu, Oct. 14, 1867. 
Under the Tokugawas men in trade (/ei-min) 
were classed in the lowest social order—lowest 
even than actor. Respectfully submit your 
“rubber tycoon” or your “baseball tycoon” reads 
very amusing to Japanese ears. 
I. NAKAMURA 








Monterey, Calif. 
; ied 
Silly 
Sirs: 
A=ARGENTINA 
B=BRAZIL 
C=CHILE 
TimE, Nov. 19, page 22. 
I like you, Time, especially when you are silly, 
James J. Hopss 
Boston, Mass. 


Speed 
Sirs: 

Time is beyond all doubt the correct name 
for the only newsmagazine in these United States. 
I nearly fell off my comfortable and well bal- 
anced chair (and the whole phrase is meant 
literally) when I opened up the Nov. 12 issue 
of Time this afternoon and found the complete 
election results, covered in your usual highly 
interesting style. That was an example of real 
speed on your part—speed I had not thought 
probable. Time certainly makes full use of 


a 
D. M. Lawson 
Publisher 
The Recorder 
Hampton, Iowa ; a 
Time acknowledges with gratitude the 
comment of Subscriber Lawson and 26 
other subscribers upon the speed with 
which its post-election issue was produced 
and delivered. To Printer R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co. and the U. S. Postal 


Service, all praise.-—Eb. 
ah as 


Victim of Bigotry 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 12 under “Governors” 
you comment on Gov. George W. P. Hunt of 


Arizona as follows: ‘Unique among all U. S. 
political executives is Democrat George Wylie 
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‘Tle are NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES for profit— 


TIME | : 








... to what extent will you benefit from them? 


EVER has there been a period in the United 


States comparableto the past fewyears. Never 
have there been the opportunities for produc- 
tive use of capital. As a result we have today more 
investors, with more money for investment than any 
other nation. While it is problematical whether the 
uprush of prosperity will continue uninterrupted, it 


is certain that there willcontinue to be splendid oppor- 
tunities for the productive use of investment funds. 


What Form of Investment is Best? 
The rise, however, has been too rapid for a// groups 
to continue upward unabated. Moreover, interest 
swings from one industry to another. Only a short 
while ago radio stocks were practically unheard of. 
Chain store securities were highly questionable. 
What happened in each case is a matter of history. 
On the other hand, farm mortgages—not so many 
years ago considered comparable to government 
bonds in safety—havecost investors staggering sums. 


In short, no investor can afford even to attempt to 
adhere rigidly to a fixed policy. He must keep—not 
only abreast—but ahead of conditions, if he is to 
profit by the mew industries, the mew groups, the 
new Opportunities that are constantly cropping up. 

A Greater Need Than Ever Before 


That is why the Brookmire Economic Service was 
organized 25 years ago. Today, it is not only better 
qualified than ever before to provide thorough- 
going, productive investment counsel, but the need 
for such counsel is infinitely greater. In the past, 
when we had “‘bull markets’’ and ‘‘bear markets’’ 
all stocks had a distinct tendency to move together. 
The man whose judgment on the trend was correct 
was fairly likely to profit even with more or less 
random purchases. That day is gone. Now, one group 
may and does advance swiftly, at exactly the time 


BROOKMIRE 


NEW YORK 
ROCHESTER 


others are declining. Success in investment today 
requires not only the knowledge of the major 
trend, but of different industries, and of the companies 
in these industries. 

Now, more than ever, it is the informed investor 
who will profit. And, it is Brookmire's sole business 
to keep investors informed. 


Judge for Yourself 


Your best basis for judgment as to our ability to 
help you make money is our record. 

This record is open for inspection. We urge you 
to ask your bank regarding us, to consult any 
financial authority, to send for a complete descrip- 


tion of the Service. Apply any test you like and then 
determine whether it will prove to your profit to 
secure Brookmire advice on your investments. The 
coupon will bring information that will show just 
how you can apply this advice. But remember, 
before sending it, that we do mot advocate in-and- 
out trading. The average individual is certain to 
lose money in trying to catch the ‘‘short swings’’, 
and we do not attempt to advise anyone on this basis. 

If you appreciate the tremendous odds against 


success through® speculation, if you want to 
build up your capital steadily, with safety and 


‘ without worry, and if you have available funds 


sufficient to 
enable YOU tO Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be addressed to the 
profit by our Brookmire Economic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
recommenda- 
tions :— then 
here is some- 


thing that you — send me the description of 
cannot afford your Service and include copy of 
. . your current bulletin, analyzing the 
wet CO INVEST trend of prices and the position of 
gate. certain specific securities. T\M-X2 


Brooxmire Economic Service, Inc. 


551 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Amount I have now in securities or that is 
available for investment is $...........0--ece0--e0--e0 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND BUFFALO = stir teen principal above p fees | 
amo . this info io vi nelpful in en- 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH SANFRANCISCO LOSANGELES PORTLAND sbtingusto forward to you the properialormation. 
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your mirror says 


‘Coated Tongue” 
.. theres trouble ahead! 


b mea remember the physician's first words 
when you call him in—“Let me see your 
tongue.” 

He knows that almost invariably the furry 
tongue, and the unpleasant breath that go with 





it, warn of intestinal stoppage, the real cause | 


of many, many ills. 


People who want to keep fit know this too. | 


So there’s a fine health habit growing up 
among them—each morning they look at the 
tell-tale tongue. When it is coated they take a 
refreshing, sparkling draft of Sal Hepatica, the 
approved effervescent saline. 

Sal Hepatica promptly and gently rids the in- 
testines of the products of waste the natural 
way — by releasing the secretions of water in 
the intestines. 

When you take Sal Hepatica, gone are the 


headaches—the feeling of fatigue,—and all | 


1 





the other enervating symptoms of intestinal | 


sluggishness. 

Sal Hepatica not only corrects intestinal stop- 
page—it is beneficial, too, in the treatment of 
rheumatism, hyper-acidity, colds, biliousness, 
and disorders of the liver and kidneys. 

For Sal Hepatica contains the same health- 
giving salines as the waters of the famous 
European spas where so many people yearly 
go to “take the cure.” 

And just as you drink the waters at the spas, 
you take Sal Hepatica half an hour before 
your meals. Simply dissolve it in a glass of 
water—you will like its bubbling, sparkling 
qualities—its bracing tang. 

Take Sal Hepatica when you need it. It 
is helping to keep millions ‘of people inter- 
nally clean and free of the poisons of waste. 

Send for our free booklet that explains more 
fully how Sal Hepatica corrects intestinal 
stoppage and relieves other common ills. 





Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C-118, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 


Paul Hunt.” Then follows a farrago of inanities 
of personal description such as “once strong as 
an ox, now 69 and bald as a turtle,” etc. and 
“No U. S. mustache is more famed than his. 
Once frowsy and walrusy, it is now smartly 
waxed.” How, in the name of common sense 
does this latter connect up with or throw light 
upon his uniqueness? When the editor, or is 
it office boy? writes these biographical sketches 
does he not have available any significant data? 
Every time Time has referred to this Grand 
Old Man of Arizona it has focused attention to 
these features rather than to the great contribu- 
tion Hunt has made to Civilization, 

Governor Hunt is known as a great human- 
itarian. As governor he has never signed the 
death warrant of any fellow human being. He 
transformed the State prison from a place of 
horror into a university, had the prisoners exam- 
ined medically and treated in line with modern 
scientific knowledge. He developed a splendid 
system of roads throughout the State. He made 
the big corporations obey the safety laws in the 
mines and reduced mine accidents to a negligible 
quantity. He has been Absolutely fair to labor. 
He has been constructive and forward-looking. 

Governor Hunt has been absolutely honest. I 
put this statement in a paragraph by itself for 
it is outstanding. In all the six terms as Gov- 
ernor, there has never been the least suspicion 
ever breathed against Hunt in this connection. 

I know the man personally and have had 
dealings with him. When he looks at one with 
those keen eyes of his they seem to penetrate 
into one’s very soul. His sincerity and honesty 
and kindliness make one instinctively like him 
and feel confidence in him. He makes one feel 
that greatness is the common heritage of man. 

It will be a long time before Arizona, or 
America for that matter, will see his equal as a 
real democrat. 

The man whose favorite poet is Bobby Burns, 
who loved simple things, whom Woodrow Wilson 
appointed Minister to Siam, fell a victim in the 
battle abainst bigotry, fell fighting, but as great 
in defeat as in victory. His waxed mustache 
doesn’t matter, it’s his heart that counts. 

HENRY FLuRY 

Washington, D. C. 

Few of Gov. Hunt’s great achievements 
have been recorded in TrmME because most 
of them antedate Time. But Time takes 
pride in having shared with the Hunt mus- 
tache the honor of making George W. P. 
Hunt known to hundreds of thousands of 
non-Arizonians. TrmMeE subscribers have 
been well prepared to relish Subscriber 
Flury’s able description of Gov. Hunt’s 
unique record and personality.—Eb. 

a 
Victim of Science 
Sirs: 

Under Milestones, Time Nov. 5, page 52, I 
notice the report of Dr. Albert Schneider’s sudden 
death. It might interest you to know that Dr. 
Schneider, an excellent friend and collaborator 
of mine, like Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, was a victim 
of science. His untimely death was probably 
due to too much self-experimentation. One of 
his last letters was written to me on Oct. 25 
where he complained of acute symptoms of 
hyperthroidism due to self-experimentation with 
thyroid and parathyroid substance and with 
some vegetable extracts. He died two days after 
writing this letter, on Oct. 27. The news of his 
death was most distressing to his friends and 


colleagues. 
C. G. CoLIn 


Director 
Central Chemical Laboratory 
Dept. of Pharmacology 


Mexico, D. F. 

—— 
“Telephotograph” 
Sirs: 

On p. 48 of your issue of Oct. 8 you refer 
to Hiram R. Mallinson sending his picture by 
“Thotogram” to various silk buyers throughout 
the country. Undoubtedly, you will have 
occasion from time to time to refer again to 
Photograms and Telephotographs in your valu- 
able magazine. For this reason I am taking the 
liberty to explain the difference between the two. 

A Photogram is a communication to the ad- 
dressee from the sender written or typed in 
black ink and delivered in photographic fac- 
simile. The rate for this service is only one and 

| a half times the full telegram rate. 
| The Telephotograph is a photographic repro- 


duction by wire of documents, pictures, drawings 
or any article or matter which can be photo- 
graphically reproduced... . 
H. L. HAMILTON 
Advertising Manager 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 
New York City. 
a oe 

Tim Thrift & Wife 
Sirs: 

Is it because you are prejudiced against Direct 
Mail Advertising that you failed to record the 
election in Philadelphia in October of Tim Thrift 
as President of the Direct Mail Ass’n. and then 
print the election of Mr. Smith as Pres. of the 
Assn. of National Advertisers? (As you might 
know Mr. Thrift has also held War office.) 

Tim TuHRIFT’s WIFE 
and a reader of Time and a booster since its 
first number. 

Elmira, N. Y. 

ae ene eee 
Yucatan Special 
Sirs: 

I think it was the ex-Kaiser who said he ad- 
mired above all two things in the United States: 
the Niagara Falls and Roosevelt. Had it then 
been his privilege to have read Time, he would 
have included your marvelous magazine among 
his American predilections. . . . 

I am a constant reader of at least a dozen 
European, Spanish-American and North-Ameri- 
can magazines and invariably the first one I 
read is TIME... . 

Give us a little more about Mexico, and 
should you at any time decide to send a special 
correspondent to Yucatan in order to give 
Americans first-hand information on our pre- 
historic Ruins, I'll gladly see that he gets a 
special train for his wanderings in the Penin- 
sula. 

B. Rios Franco 

Merida, Yucatan, Mexico 


Time will remember well Subscriber 
Franco’s promise of a special train for its 
Yucatan correspondent.—Ep. 


o— 
Alcohols 


In the following letter, Subscriber 
Presnell corrects T1MeE’s political writer’s 
errors concerning alcohols (Time Oct. 
a2): 

Sirs: 





. . . Grain alcohol has the formula of 
C:HsOH and is prepared by permitting yeast to 
act upon sugar. The alcohol thus formed is 
separated from most of the other substances in 
the solution by distilling. The name—grain 
alcohol—is due to the fact that some grain is 
the cheapest and therefore the most usual source 
of the sugar. 

Wood alcohol has the formula CHsOH. It is 
made by the destructive distillation of wood. 
Hence the name. It cannot be made by de- 
naturizing grain alcohol, as Time suggests. The 
distillation of grain alcohol involves nothing but 
the isolation of already created grain alcohol. 
The distillation of wood alcohol involves the 
creation of the alcohol through the breaking 
down of more complex compounds. 

Denatured alcohol, with which Time seems to 
have confused wood alcohol, is made by adding 
to grain alcohol, to permit it to escape taxation, 
some substance which renders it unfit to drink. 
The denaturent is not always a poison. Pyridine, 
a common denaturent, does nothing worse than 
emit a vile odor. 

Time mentions, also, that “hearty drinkers of 
wood alcohol are killed by paralysis of the 
nervous system.” That is not absolutely true. 
The action of wood alcohol is more extensive, 
and death may be the result of its action on 
some other part of the organism. 

Incidentally, while methyl and ethyl alcohols 
are best known, they are not the sole members of 
the alcohol family, which includes a large num- 
ber of others. All of these are poisonous. 
Chemists, unable to account for the fact that 
ethyl alcohol alone is non-poisonous, think that 
this may be due less to its chemical structure 
than to the fact that it is always present in the 
intestines, due to natural fermentation. This 
minute quantity of ethyl alcohol has caused 
organisms to build up a specific resistance to 
this one member of the alcohol family. 

FRANK GILMORE PRESNELL 

Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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OU must rush your sub- 

scription to the Literary 
Guild of America before 
January first if you want 
to save $3.00 MORE! After 
that date the subscription 
fee must be raised to $21.00. 
This is your last opportunity 
to get the twelve special edi- 
tions of important new books 
chosen by Carl Van Doren 
and his associates for the old 
price of $18.00. 


Low Pric 


e| WIT LO a ini 


Krutch and Burton Rascoe. 
An eminent board of literary 
people whose opinion you are 
sure to respect. 


You Save *3 More ! 


By subscribing now you protect yourself from 
the price increase for one full year. A list of the 
next few titles scheduled for publication would im- 
mediately convince you of the merit of the Guild 
plan if previous selections had not already done so, 

While the supply of previous Guild successes 
lasts you may start your subscription with any you 
choose regardless of the trade prices of the 
titles desired. The duration of your membership 
will be reduced one month for each title chosen. 

Those who join the Guild now, at the old low 
rice, will enjoy all of the new privileges which will 
a incorporated in the Guild plan after the price 
has been raised. 

Your book comes to you each month on the 
regular publication date, the day the same title in 
its regular ‘‘trade’’ form is released for sale in the 
stores. Thus you will be reading tomorrow’s suc- 
cesses today instead of waiting until you have 
heard them discussed everywhere. 

A subscription to the Literary Guild of America 
is the most perfect Christmas gift. It is a tribute 
to the discrimination, taste and intelligence of the 
person to whom it is sent. 

ott r oe 


ee 


Every effort has been made to 

keep the price down, but it ¢& we mr 

haieer badinposte t Ca—eia lt Se cae soni en a et 
the Guild is to continue to a we g (Xen cancel your subscription by giving 
issue books of the same high ee one month’s notice. The trade price 
quality that it has in the past sauiee oa olay 8  s — 
and incorporate some startling money isrefunded. = 
new features in 1929. As ex- 

amples of the Guild’s ability 

to select the very best manu- 
scripts before publication, it has 
given its members TRISTRAM, 
both volumes of TRADER HORN, 
HAPPY MOUNTAIN, FRANCOIS 
VILLON and POINT COUNTER 
POINT, the latest fiction success by 
Aldous Huxley. As examples of the 
fine printing and binding of Guild 
books, the members have received 


BLACK MAJESTY, AN INDIAN 





















Memberships 
Are FREE! 


Mail the coupon in the corner 
of this page at once. Indicate in 


me met mmm the spaces provided which pre- 

\Nn » vious Guild books you desire. 
There is no membership fee, no dues, assess- 
ments or postage. You pay only for the 


books you receive and you pay much less 
than full price for those. 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 64-T. M., New York City 


SSSSSSSSSSHS STRESSES ETE SS ETE SSE SSE EE eee eee ese BEERS 
The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept, 64-T. M., New York City 


Gentlemen: You may enter me as a subscriber to 
the Literary Guild of America for one year. I will 
pay you $4.00 on receipt of your first book, and $3.00 
a month for five months only. You will send me one 
new book a month. I may cancel this subscription 
by giving one month's notice... In this case you will 
charge me only the retail price of books received and 
refund the balance. (If more than one book is chosen 
from list below, add $3.00 per title to the initial pay- 
ment. This amount will be deducted from the bal- 
ance of your subscription fee.) 


The Literary Guild offers readers 
the most economical plan of book 
buying available in America. It de- 
livers directly to its members’ doors, 


raaaevar .\ )\ a postpaid, twelve of the best books BS AED Sai cicisynsiicu¥adicadgeres 
JOt RNEY, both er —— published in America—one_ each - 
trated, and FRANCOIS w*+ month in the year—for a single sub- AdAPOSS.. eee eee eee eee eee e eens 
Over 60,000 Members  ““tiption fee of only $18. It is a pit: ) ey NE ea 


The entire membership of more 
than 60,000 people, as well as those 
who join now, are to be granted still 
more privileges in 1929. 


simple problem in mathematics to fig- 
ure the tremendous cash saving to you. 

The books are chosen by Car! Van 
Doren, assisted by Hendrik Willem 
van Loon, Elinor Wylie, Joseph Wood 


Save $1.00—If you prefer iv pay all at once you can 
save $1.00 by sending $18.00 with this coupon 


Antedate my subscription 
me 


-months and send 


An Indian Journey 
Point Counter Point 
.. Francois Villon 


Happy Mountain 
Trader Horn 
.. Trader Horn, Vol. IL 

















TIME 


NO MORE KEYS~JUST ONE SECRET COMBINATION 





N The superb Doten-Dunton period 
desks now offer keyless security, 

\ which responds only to a magic 
combination of your own selection. 


SECURITY and 
CASH BOXES 





c 





Beautiful red, green and gold crackle 


finishes as well as solid colors 


BOND BOX 


$6.50 








oa addition to our service is the offering of 
office equipment, with Sesamee (keyless) locks. 

Just a moment's reflection will suggest the advan- 
tages of having the locks on your Desk, Security Box, 
Personal File and Hospitality Cabinet, all controlled 
by a single combination of your own selection. 

It takes but an instant to set a Sesamee lock at any 
desired combination—your street address, telephone 


SAMEE 


THE MODERN LOCK 
THAT NEEDS NO KEY 


Banishes once ahd for all the 
serious delays and expense 
caused in levery office 
by keys-aforgotten 
or mislaid 


ONE COMBINATION % 


of some easily remembered number 
can be instantly set to unify all your 
Sesameesguarded equipment. 











eS el} 


Olive Green 
$12 








Globe «Wernicke 
STEELGUARD 
Personal File 












or any other number, significant to you alone. 

For bookkeeper, cashier and secretary, Sesamee= 
controlled equipment is also a paying investment. It 
saves the inconvenience, expense and loss of time 
occasioned by forgotten keys. 

All our desks can now be had with Sesamee keyless 
locks, as well as the smaller items illustrated. Let us 
demonstrate “the modern lock that needs no key.” 


The WILLIAM F. WHOLEY CoO. Inc. 


11 East 36" Street ~NEW YORK. : CALedonia 9810 


Cre quipment 5S specialists © ) 


AS EXCLUSIVE NEW YORK DISTRIBUTORS FOR GLOBE-WERNICKE AND DOTEN-DUNTON, THE WILLIAM F. WHOLEY COMPANY ARE AT ALL TIMES PRE- 


PARED TO SUPPLY FROM STOCK A COMPLETE RANGE OF FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY TYPE OF OFFICE. THEY ALSO CONTRIBUTE, ( 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
“Coolidge Fund” 


The mobility and expressiveness of Mrs. 
Coolidge’s face, particularly her mouth, 
have often occasioned flattering public 
comment. Sometimes they have been men- 
tioned as a contrast to the limited elo- 
quence .of Calvin Coolidge’s features. 
More interesting is the use to which Mrs. 
Coolidge put her lips and tongue as a 
young woman. She was, as most people 
know, a teacher at the Clarke School for 
the Deaf in Northampton, Mass., the first 
U. S. school to teach deaf people to read 
lips and deaf-mute children to articulate.* 
The lip-reading method, which for mutes 
is followed by tongue exercises and finger- 
study of throat and chest vibrations, de- 
pends almost entirely upon the patience 
and oral expressiveness of the teacher. 
Many an unfortunate, cut off from aural 
and oral contact with the surrounding 
world, has owed restoration of communica- 
tion to patient, expressive Grace Goodhue. 

It was natural that young Lawyer. Cool- 
idge, who roomed near the Clarke School 
and married young Teacher Goodhue, 
should acquire an abiding interest in the 
education of the deaf. He became a trustee 
of the Clarke School. When he was Vice 
President, he conceived and lent his name 
to a $2,000,000 endowment fund to widen 
the school’s activities. The late Publisher 
Clarence W. Barron (Boston News Bu- 
reau, Wall Street Journal, etc. etc.) gave 
$110,000 and took the project in hand. 

The elevation of Vice President Coolidge 
to the Presidency interrupted the fund’s 
progress. But last week, with Earle P. 
Charlton of Fall River, Mass., installed as 
treasurer to succeed Publisher Barron, the 
Coolidge Fund got under way again with 
a luncheon. at a Washington hotel and a 
tea at the White House. Treasurer Charl- 
ton announced that half of the $2,000,000 
objective was in hand. 

President Coolidge sent a letter saying 
he hoped the Coolidge Fund would “arouse 
a greater interest in the problems of the 
deaf and in this humanitarian work which 
has seemingly failed to keep pace with 
progress in other fields.” 

From other sources came the suggestion 
that contributing to the Coolidge Fund 


*The so-called Manual of Silent Method— 
finger-sign language—was brought to the U. S 
by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who went to 
Europe in 1815 to studv education of the deaf, 
and for whom Gallaudet College, founded in 1864 
at Washington, was named. The Clarke School, 
founded in 1867. had as its first trustee-president 
the late famed Alexander Graham Bell, whose 
wife was deaf. It was while experimenting on 
sound-amplification to aid the deaf that Dr. Bell 
invented the telephone, in 1876. One Jeanie 
Lippitt, now Mrs. William B. Weeden of Provi- 
dence, R. I., was the first U. S. deaf-mute child 
to regain speech by the lip-reading method. 

















OU. GU. 
THE LATE INVENTOR BELL 


His deaf wife brought the telephone. 


was one way, if not the only way, in which 
citizens could express appreciation of 
Grace Goodhue Coolidge’s ‘“administra- 
tion” as First Lady. 

@ President Coolidge received, at the 
hands of Archbishop Curley of Baltimore, 
an honorary LL.D. from the Catholic 
University of America, at ceremonies in 
Washington inaugurating the Right Rev. 
Dr. James Hugh Ryan as Rector of the 
University, succeeding Bishop Thomas J. 
Shahan. A letter from Pius XI was read, 
enjoining the university to serve. At 
“Catholic,” as the 400° students call it, 
there are courses in Theology, Law, Phil- 
osophy, Letters, Science, Canon Law. 

@ The second big social event of the 
White House season came to pass, the 
reception to the diplomatic corps. British 
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Ambassador Sir Esme (William) Howard 
and his lady led the representatives of 56 
foreign powers into the Blue Room to 
greet President & Mrs. Coolidge. Miss 
Marian Jardine, daughter of Agriculture, 
led a delegation of débutantes. Following 
their custom, President and Mrs. Coolidge 
withdrew to their rooms upstairs after 
receiving all guests. The only Ambassador 
missing was Don Alejandro Padilla y Bell 
of Spain, who was on the ocean, returning 
to the U. S. 

@ Five of the six New England Governors 
(all but Rhode Island’s Aram J. Pothier) 
sat down together in the waiting room of 
Boston's new North Station. The room 
had been converted for the moment into 
a banquet hall. They watched a light go 
on, made speeches. The light-lighter was, 
of course, President Coolidge, button- 
pushing in Washington. To President 
George Hannauer of the Boston & Maine 
R. R., President Coolidge telegraphed: 
“.. . The building is a credit to your 
company and the city.” 

@ In consideration of $15.50, the State of 
Virginia issued a non-resident hunting 
license to Calvin Coolidge. Col. E. W. 
Starling of the Coolidge staff conferred 
with Game Commissioner Major A. Willis 
Robertson in Richmond, about a Presi- 
dential bird shoot, over fine-nosed dogs, 
at Swannanoa Country Club in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains the two days following 
Thanksgiving Day. 

@ A last message from President Coolidge 
to the Congress was in course of prepara- 
tion. Topics to be touched on were easily 
foreseen—the Kellogg Treaty, the Cruiser 
Bill, Farm Relief, Tariff, Economy, Pros- 
perity, etc. etc. Senator McNary of Ore- 
gon had audience at the White House and 


‘announced that he was framing an agri- 


cultural measure which would, this time, 
omit features that have so vexed the 
President and include features which the 
President approves. Approved features, 
long known in a general way, were hinted 
at in a speech last week by President 
Coolidge to the National Grange as they 
will probably be hinted at again in -the 
message to Congress, viz.: a Federal farm 
loan fund, further encouragement of co- 
operative marketing associations, further 
reliance upon the protective tariff. “Some- 
times I wonder,” said the President, “if 
gatherings of farmers are not a little tired 
of hearing discussions of farm relief.” 

@ Apropos President Coolidge’s dutiful 
diligence in the closing months of his ad- 
ministration, Political Pundit Mark Sulli- 
van of the arch-Republican New York 
Herald-Tribune vent xred a respectful semi- 
prophecy: “. . . Ore cannot help feeling 
it is within possibility that Mr. Coolidge’s 
high regard for his office may result, some- 
time before he retires, in something that 
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may have the mood of George Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address.” 
@ From the American Council of Learned 
Societies, President Coolidge received a 
first volume of the new, exhaustive Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, which will 
contain 20 volumes when completed. The 
first volume contained no Coolidges, going 
only from “Abbe” to “Barrymore.” Sub- 
sequent volumes will be published at the 
rate of three per year, but President Cool- 
idge will not live to read about himself 
in the Dictionary of American Biography. 
No person or personnage is given space 
therein until he is dead (see p. 26). 

—— 
Again Tyler 

In 1790, a year after George Washing- 

ton and colleagues got the United States 
functioning under its present Constitu- 
tion, a baby was born in Virginia and 
baptized John Tyler. Fifty-one years later 
John Tyler was inaugurated tenih Presi- 
dent of the United States. Twelve years 
after that, when he was 63, John Tyler’s 
wife bore him a son in Virginia. Seven 
years later she bore a daughter to 70-year- 
old John Tyler. The son, baptized Lyon 
Gardner Tyler, lived to be President- 
Emeritus of William and Mary college. 
Shortly after his 7oth birthday Lyon Gard- 
ner took a second wife (Sue Ruffin, whose 
ancestor fired the first gun at Fort Sumter) 
and before he was 73 she bore him a son. 
Last fortnight 75-year-old Doctor Tyler 
became the father of another son. Thus 
were 139 years spanned and spent from the 
first presidency to the election of the 31st 
president, including an administration of 
their own by two generations of the potent 
Presidential Tylers of Virginia. 

a ce 
The President-Elect 


Out of the California sky, all the way 
from the Atlantic seaboard by air, dropped 
Col. William J. (‘Wild Bill”) Donovan, 
Assistant Attorney-General in the Coolidge 
Cabinet and “the next Attorney-General” 
in the press. He said he was there to work 
on some cinema cases. But everyone knew 
that President-Elect Hoover had sent for 
him, his friend and confidant, to discuss 
political this and governmental that before 
departing good-willingly for South Amer- 
ica. 

Col. Donovan grinned when news- 
gatherers begged him to admit that he 
would be the Hoover Attorney-General. 
Said he: “I appreciate the compliment you 
fellows are paying me. . . . But I do want 
to make it plain that Mr. Hoover has not 
asked me. . . . That is a fact.” 

Newsgathering curiosity was further 
piqued by the arrival at Palo Alto, just 
after Col. Donovan got there, of that 
other equally famed Assistant Attorney- 
General, Mrs. Mabel Elizabeth Walker 
Willebrandt, “personification of Prohibi- 
tion.” In view of the Hoover promise to 
appoint a commission to investigate the 
“grave abuses” now suffered by the “ex- 
periment noble in motive,” newsgathering 
speculation ran to unanswered questions 
like this: Was the President-Elect asking 
Mrs. Willebrandt to tell Col. Donovan all 
she knew about Prohibition so that the 


redoubtable Colonel could make plans for 
stricter enforcement? Or was this con- 
ference preliminary to a great “Hoover in- 
vestigation?” 

First Dog. Mrs. Florence B. Ilch of 
Red Bank, N. J., made an announcement. 
She, proprietor of the Bellhaven Collie 

















AMBASSADOR FLETCHER 


He does not register cash. 


Kennels, had crated and shipped to Mrs. 
Hoover, on the day before election, a 
young celebrity named, with the fanciness 
peculiar to kennels and stables, ‘“Bellhaven 
Behoover.” A “staff correspondent” of the 
arch-Republican New York Herald Trib- 
une described Bellhaven Behoover as an 
“eager-eyed scion of champion collie 
stock ... a seven-month-old sable and 
white collie, the sable a lustrous golden 
brown and the white like the fluffed ala- 
baster of a snowdrift at dawn.’”* Son of 
Triple Champion Bellhaven Braveheart 
and Multiple Champion Bellhaven Blos- 
somtime, grandson of Bellhaven Starboat 
Strongheart (“greatest collie of all time”), 
young Bellhaven Behoover was valued at 
$1,000. But Mrs. Ilch said that, for Mrs. 
Hoover, “nothing was too good.” Her 
idea was, of course, that Bellhaven Be- 
hoover would now be First Dog of the 
Land. 

Whether or not Bellhaven Behoover 
would be accepted by the Hoovers as First 
Dog was, however, uncertain. It promised 
to be a delicate matter. Of course, so 
illustrious a pet would be welcomed and 
appreciated by anyone with any feeling 
at all for dogs. But the Hoovers had a dog 
already, a shaggy, grim-grinning German 
police dog, perfectly respectable as to 
breeding though no multiple champion. To 
predict that this staunch friend of Com- 
merce Department days would be rele- 
gated at the White House to give place to 


*Poetic license. Snowdrifts are blue-grey at 
dawn, do not look white until after sunrise. 


ever-so-aristocratic Bellhaven Behoover, 
was something few predicters would ven- 
ture. The odds seemed the other way, that 
this dog would be First Dog, just as surely 
as faithful Secretary’s Secretary George 
Akerson is slated to become President’s 
Secretary and White House Spokesman. 

Letter to South. Editor Richard H. 
Edmonds of the Manufacturer’s Record 
(Baltimore) published a letter from the 
President-Elect, written on Nov. 7. Ex- 
cerpts: “. .. I am not at all unmindful 
of the conditions which for years brought 
about the political solidarity of the South. 
I firmly believe, however, that the time 
has come when, in all sections men and 
women should vote for their convictions 
as to conditions at the present time and 
not based on things of former generations. 

“. . It is well said that ‘the develop- 
ment of the South means the enrichment 
of the nation,’ and this is true not only in 
the material sense, but also in the broader 
sense of the development of the spirit of 
Americanism which will permeate the lives 
of the people of the entire country, round- 
ing out to a greater extent than we have 
ever known before a genuine Americanism 
instead of a certain degree of sectional- 
ism.” 

Letters to All. More than 30,000 let- 
ters, cablegrams, telegrams, radiograms of 
congratulation descended upon Palo Alto. 
The President-Elect resolved to acknowl- 
edge each & every one. A corps of stenog- 
raphers was installed downstairs in his 
house. He cogitated, dictated, duplicated, 
stuck at it. Answers issued at the rate of 
1,000 per day and better. Postal and tele- 
graph bills ran into thousands of dollars. 

Hooveria. Among the proudest of the 
President-Elect’s admirers were Austria’s 
Astronomers, one of whom, Professor 
Johann Palisan, discovered a new asteroid 
between Mars and Jupiter in 1920 and, 
by vote of the Senate of Vienna Univer- 
sity, got it named “Hooveria” in recogni- 
tion of the Hoover relief work in Europe. 
Being only an asteroid and a star acquired 
after birth, “Hooveria” cannot be regarded 
as the guiding Hoover star. If there were 
anything in a name or in a star’s position 
when discovered, ‘“‘Hooveria” might be said 
to connote a mixture of Martian and Jupi- 
terian qualities, such as “intolerant,” “‘ideal- 
istic,” “aggressive,” “swiftminded,” “pas- 
sionate,” “impatient,” “avenging.” The 
real zodiacal “influence” upon the Presi- 
dent-Elect is, however, the sign of Leo, 
governed by the Sun. Leo’s people (ac- 
cording to Astrologist Evangeline Adams) 
are lordly, haughty, gluttonous for work, 
full of the ‘‘joining” spirit, inclined to early 
baldness. With Hoover under Leo are 
Mussolini, Ford, Shaw, Shelley, Napoleon, 
Ethel Barrymore. 

Southbound. “Herbert Hoover is not 
going to South America with an American 
flag in one hand and a cash register in the 
other.” So said a Hoover spokesman, pro- 
testing in his chief’s behalf against car- 
toons and editorials that pictured the 
President-Elect as the country’s star drum- 
mer setting out on a selling trip. It was 
pointed out that no trade experts were 
being taken along, that no trade data had 
been requested from the Commerce De- 
partment. Businessmen reflected, however, 
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that where foreign trade is concerned few 
U. S. citizens would have less need for 
experts and data than Herbert Hoover. 

The State Department forwarded a 
résumé of diplomatic issues, present and 
potential, between the U. S. and countries 
to the south. Also furnished was an official 
adviser nd personal representative of 
President Coolidge, in the person of Henry 
Prather Fletcher, the U. S. Ambassador to 
Italy. Mr. Fletcher, a longheaded gentle- 
man of 55 years, has been in the diplo- 
matic service since 1902. He was five 
years Minister to Chile (1909-1914). 
From 1916 to 1920 he was Ambassador to 
Mexico. He was Under-Secretary of State 
during the first year of the Harding ad- 
ministration, then went to Belgium, then 
to Italy. Last winter, President Coolidge 
called him home, as Harding did in 1923, 
to attend the Pan-American Congress. In 
addition to all this experience, Mr. 
Fletcher has learned about Latin-America 
from his three brothers, who own large 
mines in Nicaragua. 

Personal Representative Fletcher joined 
the Hoover party at San Pedro. 

Mrs. Hoover and the younger son, Allan 
Hoover, were in the party; also Secretaries 
George Akerson and Ruth Fessler; John G. 
Mott of San Francisco, the Hoover attor- 
ney; Commander Augustin T. Beauregard, 
naval aide to the President-Elect. 

San Pedro harbor fluttered with bunting, 
resounded with saluting cannon. The 
U.S. S. Maryland steamed out; first stop 
Corinto, Nicaragua. When the Hoovers 
went to their cabin Mrs. Hoover had to 
admire the first vanity dresser ever in- 
stalled on a U. S. warship. Mr. Hoover, 
unpacking, cast a bright eye on his new- 
bought kit of deep-sea fishing tackle. 
Watching. the lazy Pacific swells some of 
his first thoughts were about the monster 
sailfish, amber-jacks, tuna, wahoos, cre- 
valles and yellowtails that live off the coast 
of Lower California and in the tide-rips 
from there to Chile. 


Pree vom 
President-Reject 


“To play golf where I won’t have to 
wear a sweater,”’ was the reason announced 
by President-Reject Smith for his south- 
ern vacation, which began last week. He 
emphasized the fact that the South con- 
tained for him something besides Demo- 
cratic politics, by declining to visit even 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, his guberna- 
torial heir, who was resting, reviewing, re- 
trenching at Warm Springs, Ga. The Smith 
Special proceeded, not without cheers, to 
Biloxi, Miss. There the Messrs. Smith, 
Raskob, Kenny, Riordan, et al., left off 
their sweaters and played, without further 
public palaver, golf. 

Before leaving Manhattan, the Presi- 
dent-Reject had taken leave of the elec- 
torate one more last time. People had 
wondered what he would say—whether he 
would appeal for funds to pay for the 
effort he had led;* whether he woula have 
a last fling at “influences” which may have 
beaten him; whether it would be a per- 

*The National Democratic balance sheet last 


week showed $5,300,000 expended, $3,736,000 
received. 
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. took everything, touched nothing. 
(See p. 10) 


sonal swan-song or a parting battle-tucket 
to the Democracy.: 

It was all these things, President-Reject 
Smith’s “message to the American people” ; 
all except an appeal for money to pay for 
the dead donkey. Surrounded by 200 
friends in a Fifth Avenue radio-studio, 
Governor Smith sounded a party tucket 
to a donkey by no means deceased. He 
said: 

- . So well defined are the doctrines 
and the principles upon which it [the 
Democracy] is founded, that it has sur- 
vived defeat after defeat?’ The 14,500,- 
000 popular votes for Smith were cited; 
also the change of less than 500,000 which, 
“spread around the country, would have 
altered the result.” False note though this 
latter seemed—since only 137,501° more 
popular votes “spread around the country” 
would have given Hoover ali the electoral 
votes—it did not spoil the main theme: 
“The Democratic party is a live, a vigorous 
and a forceful major minority party.” 

There was also a last fling at ‘‘influ- 
ences” as follows: “Party responsibility is 
not confined to its handling of govern- 
mental affairs. A political party must also 
be accountable to the people of the United 
States for the management of its internal 
affairs, and no political party can afford to 
accept the support of forces for which it 
refuses to accept responsibility.” 

The final personal swan-song was: “I 
am just as anxious to see them | Demo- 
cratic principles] succeed as I was when 
the party honored me wit! the nomination, 
and with all the vigor that I can command 
I will not only stand for them but I will 
battle for them... . 

“T pledge my unceasing interest and con- 
cern with public affairs and the well-being 
of the American people.” 

The Kernel of the speech was yet an- 
other thought. The President-Reject said: 
“While it is true that every party must 
adhere to its fundamental principles, ob- 
struction and blockade for the sole pur- 


pose of embarrassing the party in power 
are not calculated to promote the best 
interests of the country. It would be re- 
garded as a constructive achievement if 
the Democratic party at Washington were 
to formulate a program, adopt it, offer 
it to the Congress of the United States 
and there defend it. A refusal on the part 
of the party in power to accept it or their 
inability to bring about party unity for 
the solution of these problems would then 
fix the responsibility and make a record 
upon which a successful campaign can be 
waged four years from now. 

“In other words, the Democratic party 
would not be acting in good faith with 
the people of the country nor in good 
faith with the millions of those who rallied 
to its support if it were to sit by and adopt 
a policy of inaction with the hope of profit- 
ing solely by the mistakes or failures of the 
opposition.” 

At face value, this suggestion was but 
a blunt, practical expression of an ideal 
often mouthed but seldom practised by 
Congressmen after a general election. But 
coming from whom it did, it led to recon- 
sideration of two little-discussed features 
of the Democratic outlook. One feature, 
forgotten in the turmoil of the Smith de- 
feat, was Vice President-Reject Robinson’s 
continued presence in the Senate. With 
President-Reject Smith retiring to private 
life and Governor-Elect Roosevelt taking 
his place in New York, the party’s official 
Number Two Man had been all but for- 
gotten by commentators on the party’s 
potential leadership for the period 1928- 
1932. The President-Reject unmistakably 
pointed out the Vice President-Reject as 
a man to rally around at once. 

The second thought, though not hinted 
at in the Smith speech, suggested itself 
as follows: Smith thinks the Congress is 
the medium through which the Democracy 
should start working up to 1932. The 
Democrats are now a weak minority in 
the Congress. Smith is “just as anxious” 
as before his nomination to see the Demo- 
crats come to glory. Smith has resolved 
never again to seek public office. But, if 
his anxiety for his party is as great as he 


says, might he not some day be persuaded 


to let public office seek him? Might he not, 
perhaps, be persuaded to enter Con- 
gress? This could easily be effected through 
a resignation from one friend (Senator 
Wagner) and an appointment from an- 
other (Governor Roosevelt). If by some 
pressure or prospect this should ever come 
to pass, a Senator “Al” Smith of New 
York would without doubt furnish scenes 
and situations—and perhaps some legisla- 
tion—remarkable in his own day, memo- 
rable for political prosperity. 
@ S. Rurok, Manhattan impresario, of- 
fered the President-Reject $50,000 for ten 
debates on Prohibition against famed pro- 
hibiters, beginning (perhaps) with Senator 
Borah at Madison Square Garden. 


THE CONGRESS 


Erratum 


Time reported the election of Charles 
Edwin Winter, Republican oilman, jurist, 
Shriner, rhymster, of Casper, Wyoming 
(near famed Teapot Dome and Salt 
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Creek) as Senator from Wyoming. This 
was an error. Wyoming Democrats de- 
clared that it was a “glaring” error and 
an “egregious” error. Final returns showed 
that Senator John Benjamin Kendrick, 
Democrat, cattleman, 32° Mason, of 
Sheridan, Wyoming, had been re-elected 
by 8,700 votes which, in Wyoming, is a 
comfortable margin. It will be Senator 
Kendrick’s third successive term. Aged 
71, Senator Kendrick is a member of the 
committees on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Appropriations, Indian Affairs, Irrigation 
and Reclamation, Public Lands and Sur- 


veys. 
ARMY & NAVY 
Bars and Strikes 


Lamentably enough, important wars 
are no longer fought on horseback. Cav- 
alry no longer rides, carrying flags, 
through forests at night, or gallops, in a 
wind of fluttering colors, to an engage- 
ment as beautiful as a game. Cavalry is 
still important as a scouting service, but 
it rides furtively, on horses sometimes 
painted for concealment. 

Traditions last long in the army how- 
ever. In peacetimes soldiers take as much 
pride in good horsemanship as though they 
would ride to the next war on their horses. 

Last week in Manhattan the National 
Horse Show was celebrated (see p. 36); 
in it, the most spectacular events were 
those in which Army officers from Poland, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Canada, and 
the U. S. competed against each other. 
The idea was to determine which one had 
the best horses and riders; the means of 
deciding was to have each team ride its 
mounts around the ring, over jumps. If 
a horse knocked off the top-bar of a fence 
(a grave fault), it counted points against 
him; if he touched it with a lagging hoof 
(a minor fault) perhaps a half-point was 
scored against him. 

The U. S. Army team won the largest 
number of individual prizes but was beaten 
by Germany for the really important 
award, the so-called International Mili- 
tary Trophy, which Poland won in 1926 
and 1927. 

In the competition for the International 
Military Trophy 18 riders, three for each 
team, rode 18 horses around the ring. A 
last minute shift in the U. S. line-up 
caused 12-year-old Buckaroo, who had 
hitherto been the best jumper in the show, 
to be withdrawn for Miss America, who is 
sometimes better than Buckaroo and some- 
times not nearly so good. On this occasion, 
she was probably not as good as the old 
horse would have been; she made three 
faults on one circuit of the ring and the 
German team won the event with nine 
faults; Poland and the U. S. tied for sec- 
ond with 9}. In the jump-off for undis- 
puted second place the U. S. won. 

One only of the 18 accomplished a 
“clean performance.” This was Major 
Harry D. Chamberlain who is the son of 
an Army man; an instructor in the Fort 
Riley, Kan., military school; about 35; 
nervous when he is not sitting on a horse. 


On Dick Waring he took every fence, the 
little one at the start and the long jump 





RAILROADER LOREE 


“Sweat saves blood.” 


near the end, without knocking down or 
touching any bar of any one. 


“The Northampton” 


Of the eight 10,000-ton cruisers author- 
ized by Congress in 1924 and now a-build- 
ing, six had been named—the Pensacola, 
Salt Lake City, Chester, Chicago, Houston, 
Augusta. Last week, Secretary Wilbur 
named a seventh, for obvious reasons, the 
Northampton. For the eighth ship, a- 
building in Puget Sound, Pacific Coast 
Republicans urged the name Palo Alto. 
Iowans protested it should be the West 
Branch. 


e 








34.5 Knots 


Forty-miles-per-hour seems no_ great 
speed in an automobile. In an airplane it 
would be almost standing still. For a 
motor launch it would be a very respect- 
able commuting pace. For the longest of 
U. S. warships, for 32,500 tons of fighting 
steel, guns, seadogs, explosives and sea- 
planes, it was record-breaking. Thirty- 
four-point-five knots—approximately 40 
m. p. h—and a world’s record for power, 
were what the U. S._aircraft-carrier 
Lexington made in trials off San Pedro, 
Calif., last week. Her turbines turned up 
210,000 horsepower. 

The Lexington’s sister-ship Saratoga, 
went 33.2 knots, last June, while still lack- 
ing some of her turbine-blading. The fast- 
est U. S. dreadnaught has made 22.08 
knots. The world’s record for naval or 
commercial ships of all classes, 43-75 
knots, was set just after the War by the 
U. S. destroyer Cole. 
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Water Works 


Cabinet members must soon report on 
their year’s work. Last week, busy with 
his report, Secretary of War Davis could 
not help brimming over about one of his 
subsidiary concerns, the Inland Waterways 


Corp. This Federal company operates 


barge lines on the Warrior River (Ala- 
bama) and on upper and lower reaches of 
the Mississippi. It showed a $277,782 net 
income for nine 1928 months, compared to 
$45,507 at the same time last year. 

Secretary Davis prepared to set off to 
inspect personally the progress of another 
thing in which his Department is con- 
cerned, Mississippi flood-control. 


The idea of U. S. soldiers instead of 
sailors concerning themselves with water- 
ways, is not paradoxical. Speaking before 
the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce last week, that sapient layman, 
President Leonor Fresnel Loree of the 
Delaware & Hudson R. R., pointed out 
that the Navy’s “natural home” is the 
ocean. Nor was it paradoxical for a rail- 
roader like Mr. Loree to assert that, be- 
sides another trans-Appalachian railroad 
line, more inland waterways are needed by 
the U. S. for national defense as well as 
for commerce. He wants to see a coastal- 
lateral canal system from Boston to Nor- 
folk, Va. A link needed to join up present 
parts of this system is a 31-mile canal 
from the Delaware River to the Raritan 
across New Jersey. 

Railroader Loree, a massive oldtimer 
with a beard like General Grant’s, was em- 
phatic about national defense. He said: 
‘Perhaps no nation stands so much in need 
of a recognition of this necessity for 
armed protection as does the United States, 
and perhaps no nation has, since the 
warnings of Washington, turned so reso- 
lutely away from its serious consideration 
Let us remember the counsel of the Yel- 
low Knife Indian—‘It will be time enough 
for the warrior to throw away his gun when 
the squaw casts away her papoose.’ ” 

He described “the greatest line of mili- 
tary weakness” of the U. S. as the line 
from Chesapeake Bay to Lake Erie. “Fail- 
ure to hold that line would so divorce the 
manufacturing plants from the sources of 
raw material, would so separate those liv- 
ing in the Atlantic States from their food 
supplies as to virtually paralyze the 
nation.” 

He advocated erecting a system of in- 
land fortifications similar to the French 
line that hinges on Verdun. ‘Such fortifi- 
cations would, of course, be purely a de- 
fensive measure, but would be effective as 
nothing else could be in serving notice 
upon all that these United States are not 
an inviting object of buccaneering inva- 
sion. . . . Let us never forget the old 
proverb, ‘Sweat saves blood.’ 

“T would not be understood as belittling 
the efforts of diplomacy in the avoidance 
of the causes of war—notably the anti-war 
treaties, which are so great a triumph of 
the present Federal Administration. Al- 
ways We may count upon a saving remnant 
with strong and delicate imagination, 
moral sensitiveness and spirituality who 
in times of moral crisis, by their surer 
instinct, save us if we are to be saved. 
Let us give them our whole-hearted sup- 
port, but let us be wise in our day and 
generation and not put our trust in them 
alone.” 


Last week, President Coolidge officially 
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“opened” the Atlantic Coastal Highway, a 
defensively strategic motor-road system 
composed of links otherwise named (viz., 
Boston Post Road, Lincoln Highway) and 
new links costing $100,000,000, connecting 
Calais, Me., and Key West, Fla. 
bil mess 
“Second to None”’ 


The U. S. Navy admits, nay protests, 
that it is not the world’s greatest. In point, 
that is, of size, though never of spirit. Last 
week, on the heels of President Coolidge’s 
unminced reiteration of his country’s in- 
tention to look out from now on for its 
own interests, naval and financial, the 
Navy Department proclaimed its inten- 
tion: “To create, maintain and operate a 
navy second to none, and in conformity 
with the ratios established by the Wash- 
ington conference. 

“To make war efficiency the object of 
all training and to maintain that efficiency 
during the entire period of peace. 

“To develop and organize the Navy for 
operations in any part of either ocean.” 

Super-patriotic parts of the U. S. press 
(Hearst, e¢ al.) interpreted this announce- 
ment as a notable “reaction” to the Presi- 
dent’s speech. Nothing could have been 
further from the truth. Indeed, the Navy 
Department was at pains to explain that 
it was merely repeating what it had said 
since the international naval disarmament 
conference of 1922, to wit, that, within 
the agreed capital-ship limit, the U. S. 
Navy should be kept 100% efficient. 

The Navy Department argument has 
been like that of a fire-chief who insists 
upon having for his men hose-nozzles and 
helmets no whit inferior to those consid- 
ered necessary by the experienced chief 
ofa neighboring town. Professionai repu- 
tations are at stake as well as national 
safety. The Navy Department, and its 
“second to none” statement, were rather 
the agents than the re-agents of the Cool- 
idge speech. The common object was to 
put momentum behind the Department’s 
cruiser-building bill (15 cruisers, 1 air- 
craft carrier) which got delayed in the last 
session of Congress and which, in the im- 
minent session, appears impeded by the 
simultaneous emergence and solemn lan- 
guage of the latest and greatest treaty “to 
outlaw war as an instrument of national 
policy.” 


CATASTROPHE 
Vestris 


Soapy combers of the Gulf Stream lunge 
across the Atlantic carrying with them a 
clutter of spars, smashed planks, crates, 
broken chairs, two or three stove-in life- 
boats with keels to the sun. 

Quietly sank the Vestris, a fortnight 
ago, some 250 miles east of Hampton 
Roads, in water two miles deep, beyond 
hope of recovery. There was no collision, 
no explosion, no hurricane. She was 
scuttled, perhaps by negligence. 

Dead, or missing and probably dead, 
are Itt persons. Twenty-two bodies were 
recovered. The crew fared better than 
passengers, 155 out of a personnel of 198 
having been picked up by rescue ships. 
Of passengers 60 were saved, 68 perished. 


Not one of the 13 children aboard, and 
only eight of the 33 women, survive. 

Hysterical survivors filled the press with 
stories of leaking lifeboats, faulty tackle, 
indifference of officers, mutinous and in- 
competent crew. Capt. William J. Carey 
went down with his ship; but those who 
watched him on the bridge, taciturn, deaf 
to questions and pleas, wonder why he de- 
ferred SOS until 20 hours after danger 
became apparent. 

Meanwhile eight investigations were 
projected or under way. 

The Gold Ship. The Lamport & Holt 
liner Vestris, built in Belfast in 1912 and 
measuring 495 feet in length, 10,944 tons, 
plied between New York and Buenos 
Aires, stopping at the Barbados and way 
points. Because shipments of gold, some- 
times valued at. as much as $3,000,000, 
were often sent on her between Argentine 
and New York banks, she was referred to 
as “the Gold Ship.” She was named for 
Lucia Elizabeth Bartolozzi Vestris, English 
actress (1797-1856). 

Before her last voyage she was over- 
hauled in drydock at Brooklyn. A minor 
collision in the Erie basin as she left dry- 
dock did no more than scrape paint. After 
this she was examined by three U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce inspectors, who 
spent three days in their work and certi- 
fied her “‘seaworthy and equipped accord- 
ing to law.” During the inspection every 
life-boat was tested; filled with men, 
lowered to the water and raised again. 

On Saturday afternoon, Nov. 10, the 
Vestris sailed from her pier at Hoboken, 
with fair weather and calm sea. Yet one 
passenger, Carlos Quiros, chancellor of 
the Argentine consulate in New York, 
bitter in his criticism of the way the 
Vestris was handled, says: “She had a 
list when tied up at the pier before sail- 
ing. In fact, we could not sleep on Satur- 
day.” 

Saturday evening, Captain Carey did not 
appear in the dining room for dinner. He 
was already beginning the vigil that ended 
Monday afternoon. 

Man the Pumps. Early Sunday morn- 


ing the weather began to thicken, and at 


g o'clock the Vestris sprang a leak. Chief , 


Engineer James A. Adams went below, 
found water pouring in through an ash- 
discharger valve, also into the engine room 
where a pipe had given way. Hardly had 
these been stopped when it was discovered 
the Vestris was shipping heavy seas 
through a coal port. 

This last leak was on the port side, but 
water flowed to starboard because the ship 
was listing to that side. Sunday afternoon 
a fourth leak was found in the starboard 
coal bunkers. By 6 o’clock Sunday evening 
all the pumps were working, and still the 
water gained. Two more leaks had de- 
veloped. 

At noon Sunday Captain Carey ordered 
half speed, according to Engineer Adams, 
alternating from port to starboard engines. 

The gale now was driving. The star- 
board list increased. In the dining saloon, 
dishes slid from the tables and chairs 
toppled over. Officers went about with 
assuring words. The passengers did not 
know that a number of cased automobiles 


had gone crashing through a partition in 
the hold, toward the starboard side, mak- 
ing matters worse.* They did not know 
that the stokers were working waist-deep 
in water, that cabin stewards were bailing 
there with buckets that might as well have 
been thimbles. 

All Sunday Captain Carey was striving 
to reach by radio the Voltaire, of his own 
line, bound north and in the approximate 
locality. Meanwhile, the Voltaire had been 
instructed to go to aid the laboring Vestris. 
She could not do so on account of broken 
propeller and adverse winds. 

Beam-ends. By dawn Monday the gale 
was but a whisper, the sun burst through 
a sky of scudding rain clouds. But pas- 
sengers on the starboard side, looking out 
of their windows, could not see the hori- 
zon. “It was like looking down a deep 
well.” The deck tilted like a barn roof. 

At 9 o'clock, Captain Carey, hitherto in- 
different to pleas of passengers to “do 
something,” ordered women and children 
on deck. 

At this time too he sent first general 
alarm, as far as is known, a C Q radio sig- 
nal to other ships meaning “everybody 
listen.” An hour later he sent S O S giving 
his position. To New York office of Lam- 
port & Holt Line he reported: “During the 
night developed 32-degree list. Starboard 
decks under water. Ship lying on beam- 
ends. Impossible to proceed anywhere. 
Sea moderately rough.” 

U. S. S. Wyoming and several de- 
stroyers, as well as various liners, were 
speeding to the rescue over hundreds of 
miles. But, 25 miles away, the steamer 
Montoso, from Porto Rico bound to Bos- 
ton, kept serenely to her course. She had 
no radio, did not learn of disaster until 
she docked. 

Lifeboats. On solid land, in Astoria, 
Anthony J. Lewkowicz, designer of the 
lifeboat davits and skids with which the 
Vestris was equipped, gave audience to 
newspapermen. He declared the lifeboats 
were unsinkable, the tackle was fool-proof. 
Said he: “With my davits a boat with a 
full load can be launched safely by one 
man... in spite of 32-degree list... . 
The average time is 15 seconds.” But 
lifeboats did capsize and sink; tackle 
fouled and broke; and some boats, manned 
by fools or not, took two hours to launch. 

At 11:40 a. m. Captain Carey ordered 
lifeboats lowered. Even now there was no 
panic among passengers, although several 
Negro mothers wailed, clutching their 
babies. Some Negro members of crew 
became mutinous, plundered sound equip- 
ment for their own boats, defied officers 
and ignored passengers. An officer threat- 
ened a raging big buck with his pistol. The 
Negro seized it and tossed it overboard. 

“Women and children first!” cried 


*Heavy machines in large cases constituted 
most of the cargo of the Vestris. Included were: 
650 cases automobiles, 600 shipped by General 
Motors Co. to Montevideo; 240 cases auto- 
mobile accessories: 68 cases typewriters: 86 
cases cash registers; 31 cases truck chasses: 58 
cases tractor parts; 66 tractors; and in varying 
amounts, railroad materials, furnaces, gas en- 
gines, steel office furniture, motorcycles, divers 
hardware. There was considerable mail, includ- 
ing diplomatic correspondence with U. S. consular 
agents, 
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Captain Carey, haggard and unkempt, in 
long black coat on the bridge. 

Into lifeboats Nos. 2, 4 and 6 on the 
port side, accordingly, most of the women 
and children were sent. But the boats 
caught on plates, would not slide down 
the ship’s tilted side. A fall gave way and 
the prow of No. 4 dropped, spilling babies, 
mothers into the rushing waters. The pon- 
derous arm of a davit broke, pitched into 
No. 2 as she hung on the side of the 
Vestris, crushed skulls and arms, smashed 
through the bottom. Again wail of child 
and despairing shriek of mother mingled 
as another boatload was scattered into the 
grey seethe. Upturned faces blurred, 
vanished from sight down the long waves. 

Frantically the crew struggled to free 
No. 6 from her wire cables. For two hours 
they worked without success. When the 
Vestris nosed under, No. 6, still fast, was 
dragged down with her; and a third boat- 
load of women and children was strewn 
upon the sea. 

Women and children were first—to 
drown. 

Of other boats on the port side, only 
Nos. 10 and 14 were picked up by rescuers. 
On the starboard side, No. 9 was the first 
lowered. It had been filled by frightened 
members of the crew. It foundered on 
reaching the water. Nos. 1, 3, 5 and 13 
were found by rescue ships. 

Every boat picked up was more or less 
filled with survivors, from 19 in No. 1 
to 43 in No. 3. 

As for the motor-driven lifeboat carried 
by the Vestris and used constantly as a 
tender, not one word was heard of her. 

Man v. Sea. It was 2:30 p. m. when 
the Vestris lurched on a billow to star- 
board and rolled under with a gulp, in 
froth and spume and reeling eddy. A few 
men, the last on board, sprinted across her 
horizontal side and dived. Captain Carey 
watched them, clung to his bridge. 

Of the 24 hours that followed, as 
wretches floundered in tepid waters known 
to be thick. with sharks, Quartermaster 
Lionel Licorish, flyweight black from Bar- 
bados, was hero. To lifeboat No. 14, bob- 
bing on the waves, occupied only by one 
unconscious man, he swam. Finding no 
oars he plunged overboard and retrieved 
some. Then cruising through wreckage he 
rescued some 20 souls. 

The night was stars one hour, rain 
squalls the next. Across the waste of torn 
water there shone no lights of a rescuing 
ship. From time to time, sparingly, flares 
would be lit in the drifting lifeboats. 

A Negro floated on a plank, a clasp knife 
open in his hand, for sharks or men. 

Major Yashio Inouye, military attaché 
of the Japanese embassy at Buenos Aires, 
dropped his arms, strength forespent in 
efforts to protect his wife, Mme. Teruko 
Inouye. Then her strength revived; she 
held him in her arms for hours, and there 
he died. So also did Mrs. Norman Batten 
4 a support her husband until he 

ied. 

But early Tuesday morning a searchlight 
swept the sea. The rescue ships were now 
arriving: the American Shipper of the 
American Merchant Lines, the French 


tanker Myriam, the North German Lloyd 
liner Berlin, the battleship Wyoming. 
Thereafter until Tuesday noon the rescue 
work proceeded. 

Mrs. Clara G. Ball, stewardess, and 
Paul A. Dana, a passenger, swam around 
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together, jesting to keep awake. They 
were among the last picked up, at noon. 
As Dana was taken out of the water, a 
body floated by: Lazily mouthing one foot 
was a huge white shark. 

Chief pantryman Jean Gladianos was 
hauled out of the sea. Said he: “A girl 
about nine years old came up alongside 
of me. I grabbed the little head in the 
crook of my left arm. She smiled up at 
me. At last she died. She had black hair.” 

Mme. Inouye and Mrs. Batten, widows, 
were taken on board the Wyoming. 

Safe at last in Manhattan, Hero 
Licorish made grinning appearances on 
Palace, Broadway, Hippodrome stages. 
Nathan Straus, philanthropist, proposed 
$20,000 fund to reward him, offered $250 
subscription himself. 


Carey. The riddle remained, why was 
mo SOS sent out hours earlier? The 
answer may be sealed behind the level eyes 
of Captain Carey. His memory today is 
dishonored by such epithets as murderer, 
fool, incompetent, even crook. He was 59 
and his record was distinguished. 

He had been a master of trans-atlantic 
vessels since 1914, and was 40 years in the 
service of the Lamport & Holt Line. Dur- 
ing the War he served on transports and 
supply ships, one of which, the Titian, was 
torpedoed. He was commodore of his line, 
and was to have taken command of the 
Voltaire on his next voyage. 

Passengers hint that he had orders from 
his superiors to avoid incurring large sal- 
vage fees entailed by SOS. A psychiatrist 
inferred he was bewildered, mentally para- 
lyzed, in the crisis. A charitable supposi- 
tion is that, relying on Chief Engineer 
Adams’s statement that he could keep the 


Vestris afloat he judged an S O S unneces- 
sary. 


Investigations. First to investigate the 
disaster was the U. S. Department of 
Justice through District Attorney Tuttle 
in Manhattan. The first major witness 
was Chief Officer Frank W. Johnson of 
the drowned ship. Assigned to the Vestris 
just before she sailed, he had as part of 
his duty an inspection of her coal ports to 
see that they had been closed tight. He 
testified that he had entrusted a ship’s 
carpenter with this duty, not inspected 
himself. 

Chief Engineer Adams testified that as 
late as eleven a. m. Monday he had re- 
ported to Captain Carey that the Vestris’ 
pumps could keep her afloat another six 
hours, when Captain Carey expected the 
U. S. destroyers to arrive. 

District Attorney Tuttle commandeered 
all radio messages exchanged between Cap- 
tain Carey and his employers. 

While the Tuttle inquiry proceeded, 
other investigations were planned by: 

The U. S. Department of Commerce, 
into its steamship inspection service. 

Sanderson & Son, the Lamport & Holt 
Lines agents. 

The British Board of Trade. 

The Commerce Committee of the U. S. 
Senate (Jones, of Washington, chairman). 

The Board of New York Insurance Un- 
derwriters. 

The Central Trades and Labor Council 
(Manhattan) on a resolution alleging that 
the Vestris crew was underpaid, incompe- 
tent. 

The British Parliament. 


Effects. Alongside the grisly news col- 
umns in the New York Times appeared an 
advertisement entitled: “The Song of the 
Sea.” It rhapsodized: “Sail on your way 
while the sea is singing in liquid, low notes 
the song of the ages. . . . Listen to the 
music that mariners love.” 


This advertisement was not so incon- 
gruous as it seemed at first glance. It was 
an advertisement of the Fall River Line, 
whose ships ply through placid Long 
Island Sound and never far from the New 
England coast. 

What effect the Vestris disaster might 
have on public confidence in deep-sea 
voyaging other steamship companies esti- 
mated as cheerfully as possible. From 
their standpoint nothing had changed, un- 
less for the better. The sinking of one 
ship could: not alter the seaworthiness of 
other ships. If anything, it should tend to 
make ship inspection, discipline and pre- 
cautions more thoroughgoing than ever. 
By the law of averages, another great dis- 
aster among all the ships of the world was 
less likely now than a week before. 


A few immediate cancellations and some 
diminution in passage bookings for a while 
had to be expected, but the carrying public 
had faith in the traveling public and in 
itself. Twelve survivors of the Vestris who 
at once re-engaged passages for South 
America were witnesses to the probability 
that most people are as conscious of life’s 
risks before something happens as they 
are afterwards. The Vestris disaster less- 
ened no one’s chances of dying in his bed. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Worse Than Vestris 


More people were killed last week by a 
deadly European gale and a South Amer- 
ican cyclone than went down with the S. S. 
Vestris. 

The gale blew the North Sea against 
Europe with such force that tides rose 
three feet higher than usual and ten small 
steamers swamped and sank with a loss 
of life estimated at 46. The Swedish 
freighter Scandsuvia was towed by tugs 
into Boulogne, France, with her cargo 
shifted, leaning over almost as far as did 
the Vestris. 

In England a man was blown off London 
Bridge to drown in the Thames; and the 
statue of King Richard the Lion Hearted 
in Old Palace Yard, between the House 
of Lords and Westminster Abbey, lost 
His Majesty’s sword which the wind 
snapped off at the hilt. Landsmen’s deaths 
in Europe totaled 25. The South American 
cyclone slew 41 Argentines, injured 150, 
swept away 200,000 acres of crops. 

Totals: Dead, 112. Vestris dead: 111. 
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Incognito Notes 
@ While vacationing in Paris incognito, 
last week, King Alexander of Jugoslavia 
prankishly shaved off the most character- 
istic feature of his face—a small black 
mustache. 
@ King Alexander’s sister-in-law, Princess 
Ileana of Rumania, royal aunt of Ru- 
manian Boy King Mihai, was in Stock- 
holm last week, incognito, and was 
presented by the Royal Swedish Yacht 
Club with a 22-meter (66 foot) racing 
yacht. 
@ While mingling with his people, incog- 
nito, one night last week, the Shah of 
Persia was assaulted by ruffians, who fled 
in screaming terror when his dirty cloak 
flew open and revealed the jeweled orders 
blazing on his breast. 

— >-— 
King v. Brains 

Though His Majesty George II was de- 
posed in 1924 as King of Greece, he is 
still a Royal Prince of Denmark, his 
fatherland. Therefore the press of Copen- 
hagen was flustered and appalled, last 
week, by news that George II would appear 
in public debate at Oxford, England, be- 
fore the famed undergraduate Oxford 
Union. Most unseemly to Danes seemed 
the subject to debate: 

Resolved: that this house prefers ath- 
letic to esthetic education. 

Worst of all, from the Danish stand- 
point, George II took in debate, last week, 
the affirmative side—exalting Brawn over 
Brain. To joyous Oxford students it was a 
jolly, royal joke; but presumably King 
Christian X of Denmark was vexed to 
read that his George II had said in debate: 

“T can’t speak the King’s English, but 
I can swear in the English vernacular. . . . 
I distrust the professor and the pedant. 
Give me a burly man of bone and gristle. 

“Even if Waterloo was not won on the 
playing fields of Eton, every Englishman 
and every fair-minded foreigner will admit 





that the Great War was won on the foot- 
ball fields of the United Kingdom. Nothing 
strikes the foreigner more than your in- 
dependence as citizens and even your cheek 
when abroad. The Englishman seems to 
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Georce II. 


“Give me a burly man of bone and 
gristle!” 


have learned the restraint of leadership 
while boys in other countries are learning 
Latin and arithmetic. 

“There might have been no Great War in 
Europe had the nations played with balls 
of leather instead of balls of lead.” 

When George II had spoken, that dis- 
tinguished Spanish man of letters Professor 
Salvador de Madariaga rose and presented 
with serenity and wit the case for esthetics. 
By the decisive vote of 286 to 237 the 
Oxford Union balloted that vernacular 
George II had lost the debate. 

Were George II Roman Catholic, in- 
stead of Greek Orthodox, his remarks 
would have deeply offended the many 
Roman Catholics who know that His Holi- 
ness (once a famed mountain climber) dis- 
approves of certain modern excesses in 
athletics, especially where women are con- 
cerned. The Papal stand was again empha- 
sized, last week, when Osservatore Ro- 
mano, famed spokesorgan of the Vatican, 
thundered at Rome: “Gymnastic and ath- 
letic competitions for girls offend the 
Christian sentiments and the customs of 
our Italian civilization and of our people, 
and no historical analogies and no appeal 
to the traditions of other countries can 
justify them. The Roman Catholic Church 
has invariably and everywhere manifested 
its open and irrevocable opposition to such 
sports and it is backed by all people who 
entertain sentiments of gentility and Chris- 
tian modesty.” : 


Cinema 


L’Onerevole Mussolini, ofttimes quick 
to wrath and action, acted both hastily and 
wrathfully last week, dismissed at fell blow 
his entire Italian Board of Cinema Cen- 
sorship. 

The Board, either stupid or non-vig- 
ilant, had passed a U. S. film which showed 
a Hollywood Naples, murky and depraved. 
Mussolini’s Italy, Mussolini’s Naples had 
been grossly, falsely represented, insulted! 
Away with the Board! 

To the premiére of the film, Street 
Angel, were invited Rome’s most scintil- 
lant critics, most potent cinema tycoons. 
When an unsalubrious and perhaps un- 
recognizable Naples flickered before their 
eyes, they whistled and hissed in protest. 
One critic shouted “Only the fact that we 
are guests prevents this theatre from being 
inundated under a Niagara of violent in- 
dignation.” The theatre therefore was 
saved but the Board of Censors was 
doomed a few hours hence. 

Wrote the next day famed Editor & 
Cinema Critic Mario Carli in Rome’s 
Impero: “Perhaps past conditions ap- 
proached those shown .. . but in Mus- 
solini’s Italy certainly nothing of that 
nature exists. Gypsies, underworld char- 
acters, prostitution, cheating, misery, vice, 
over-dressed peasants, gamin life, people 
in rags, filthiness, superstition, thuggery, 
human landscapes immersed in endless 
fog—even the classic sun of Italy was 
obliterated by the Fox directors. Can you 
imagine an Italian seascape perpetually 
steeped in fog?” 

Fox representatives in Italy, noting the 
fate of the Board of Censors, trembled 
for the future of their cinema, wished 
earnestly that it had not committed the 
grievous error of showing Italian “human 
landscapes immersed in endless fogs.” 


Had Mussolini decided immediately to 
ban the offending cinema, he would have 
done exactly what Great Britain’s Cinemat- 
ograph Exhibitors’ Association did in 1925 
to Director Carl Laemmle’s Phantom of 
the Opera.* Shrewd, Director Laemmle let 
it be rumored that his film would encourage 


"recruiting in His Majesty’s armies. Ac- 


cordingly, when the film arrived in South- 
ampton from Manhattan it was greeted by 
an escort of territorial troops and a jubi- 
lant band which accompanied it to Lon- 
don. Decidedly, Director Laemmle had 
scored a signal advertising coup. 

Of course when the film finally flickered 
in London it contained no stimulus for 
bashful but possible recruits. British ret- 
ribution, speedy, came a few days after 
the premiére. The cinema was banned. 

Since then Director Laemmle has freely 
acknowledged his error, has appealed 
through the Exhibitors’ Association to 
British justice not to “contemplate un- 
ending punishment.” Last week, Director 
Laemmle was able to derive some com- 
fort from the statement by the Association 
that it would reconsider the case. 


*From the famed story by M. Gaston Leroux. 
The film, titillating, showed sepulchral subter- 
ranean passages under the Paris Opera House, 
a bal masque done in color, a great chandelier 
swinging, crashing. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


“If they had our chance. 


It is always plain that Europe and the 
United States are lacking in mutual under- 
standing. . . . They appear to think that 
we are going to do exactly what they would 
do if they had our chance... . It is be- 
fitting that we should pursue our course 

. in accordance with the requirements 
of conscience and righteousness. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Armistice Day Speech 

Since most Englishmen honestly believe 
that collectively they are the true font of 
Conscience and Righteousness, the words 
spoken by President Calvin Coolidge, last 
fortnight, stirred a deep tidal wave of Eng- 
lish indignation, which was still rising last 
week. Seldom before have so many hun- 
dreds and then thousands of letters poured 
in upon the Times—famed Safety Valve 
of Empire Passions. Finally with the ap- 
pearance of England’s characteristic 
“weekly reviews,” the weighty and con- 
sidered indignation of British best minds 
was hurled against Calvin Coolidge. 

The New Statesman devoted to “the ob- 
solescent President” a full page editorial 
headed Pecksnifian Guff, and savagely 
said: “After years of sonorous silence, 
only punctuated now and then by the ut- 
terance of some discreet inanity, he sud- 
denly delivered a sort of dying kick with 
a viciousness of which few people on this 
side of the Atlantic would have supposed 
him capable. His Armistice Day speech 
was in effect a denunciation of Europe and 
all its works from the standpoint of a 
100% New England backwoodsman.” 

The Saturday Review thought that 
“There is no probability that Mr. Hoover 
will be even as tolerant of European weak- 
nesses as is the present occupant of the 
White House,” and agreed with the Nation 
that President-Elect Herbert Hoover must 
have seen and approved an advance draft 
of the President’s speech. 

Even the Spectator lost its temper, and 
the Times required a full week to recover 
its equanimity. An early Times editorial 
declared that President Roosevelt once 
said, “We needed Panama and we took it,” 
and argued that the meaning of President 
Coolidge’s speech is: “When America 
needs territory she takes it, and when she 
wants warships she builds them.” 

Later the Times cooled down to the fol- 
lowing well-bred remarks, the sleek irony 
of which will be lost on stupid people: “It 
is not easy for a European touching Ameri- 
can shores to discern the pressure of a 
financial burden estimated by the President 
to exceed that of any other nation and to 
comprise ‘half the entire wealth of the 
country’ at the time it entered the conflict. 

“Still less does the visitor to that tran- 
quil but busy continent suspect such im- 
minent dangers threatening its long coast 
line and its growing overseas commerce as 
to demand a ‘larger number of warships’ 
than any other nation. For such, in ef- 
fect, is President Coolidge’s claim.” 

Upon these points the President said: 

It is probable that our final cost [in- 
curred due to the War] will run well to- 
ward $100,000,000,000, or half the entire 


”? 
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(See col. 3) 
wealth of the country when we entered the 
conflict. .. . We should like to have our 


Government debts all settled, although it 
is probable that we could better afford to 
lose them than our debtors could afford 
not to pay them.... 

Turning to the matter of Sea Power, the 
President recalled that Britain possesses, 
apart from her navy, certain “advantages” 
not possessed by the U. S., namely a large 
merchant fleet capable of being armed. 
He concluded: We are entitled to a larger 
number of warships than a nation having 
these advantages. 

Briefly, the old and often successful 
British method of repeating in a tone of 
horror, what someone else has frankly said, 
was applied, last week, to President Cool- 
idge, very much as it was once applied to 
Wilhelm II. Only British Labor’s Daily 
Herald went the whole hog and bluntly 
said: 

“German statesmen similarly declared 
that their naval programs, before the War, 
were based on needs and were not competi- 
tive with our navy. ... All the elements of 
an Anglo-American conflict are now pres- 
ent.” 

To Washington correspondents the 
President observed, last week, that he 
would willingly consider any proposals for 
the limitation of armaments which might 
emanate from the British Government. 
Proposals of this nature were made in the 
House of Lords, last week, by Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood, winner of the Wood- 
row Wilson Peace Prize, who was forced 
to resign as British representative on the 
League of Nations because his advocacy 
of pacifism and disarmament was in ad- 
vance of the British Government’s posi- 
tion. That position was such that abso- 
lutely nothing was achieved when the 
Naval Limitations Parley (Time, June 27 
to Aug. 15, 1927) was convoked in Geneva. 

Patriotic U. S. citizens rejoiced that the 
President had so well summed the entire 
situation in five words of one syllable 
each: “Jf they had our chance... .” 


NEW ZEALAND 
Wet Mistake 


News that New Zealand had “gone wet” 
by a 100,000 majority of referendum votes 
was hailed with hosannas, last week, by 
wet U. S. news organs. The Republican 
but wet New York Herald Tribune edi- 
torialed: “In thus abandoning prohibition, 
after an extended trial, New Zealand fol- 
lows the example of British Columbia, 
Alberta, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Quebec, New Brunswick, Newfound- 
land, New South Wales, Norway, Turkey 
and Russia. . . . 

“The world is growing wetter, whatever 
may be considered the trend of prohibition 
sentiment in the dominion of Uncle Sam.” 

Aroused by this and scores of similar 
editorials the Anti-Saloon League, vigilant, 
called attention to historical facts which 
prove that most despatches from New 
Zealand concerninz the referendum, last 
week, were either poppycock in the first 
place, or were misinterpreted upon arrival. 

The facts are: 1) New Zealand has never 
had national prohibition; 2) every three 
years since 1896 there has been a referen- 
dum in which voters have expressed pre- 
ference for: A) free sale; or B) rationed 
sale as in Sweden; or C) total prohibition. 

Nine years ago total prohibition was 
carried by a plurality. A majority would 
have been needed to put it into effect and 
so it was not and never has been put into 
effect—despite erroneous despatches. 

In the referendum of last week free sale 
was carried by a majority, but since New 
Zealand always had had free sale,* the 
vote signified merely that voters are more 
wet-minded than they were nine years ago. 
Three years hence another referendum 
will be held and so ad infinitum. 

In the New Zealand Parliamentary 
election, which was held last week simul- 
taneously with the referendum, the sup- 
port of Prime Minister Joseph Gordon 
Coates was cut from 53 seats to 28 in a 
house of 80. 

No less sensational than the Govern- 
ment’s loss was the win scored by big, 
sleek, masterful Sir Joseph Ward, who 
was Prime Minister from 1906 to 1912. 
On the eve of the present election he 
united the Liberals and Nationalists (who 
had previously mastered but eleven seats) 
into his new Union Party and won, last 
week, a total of 26 seats—only two less 
than are held by the Government. 

Outstanding are 20 Laborites and six 
Independents. The tendency of the Labor- 
ites is more toward Mr. Coates than Sir 
Joseph. Nonetheless the Government’s 
previous majority has been destroyed, the 
way for dickering lies open, and many who 
know Sir Joseph’s mastery of that art ex- 
pect to see him again Prime Minister. 


FRANCE 
“Unknown Government” 


Swift and masterful was the style in 
which veteran Prime Minister Raymond 
Poincaré consolidated the position of his 





*There are certain commonsense restrictions, 
such as that saloons must close before six p. m. 
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new Cabinet, last week, smacked down 
his program of action before Parliament, 
and swept an enemy or two from the 
political chess: board. 

Enemy Number One was M. le Senateur 
Joseph Caillaux. He, by wily intrigue, upset 
the next-to-last Poincaré Cabinet (TIME, 
Nov. 12). Last week the Prime Minister 
took revenge. At his nod the Senate ousted 
rich, financier Joseph Caillaux from the 
seat on the Senate Finance Committee 
which he has held almost ever since he 
entered public life. 

When M. Poincaré strode into Parlia- 
ment to announce the program of his 
Cabinet, tremendous cheers rose from the 
Right and Centre, but Socialists of the 
Left sought to embarrass the Prime Min- 
ister by demanding a vote on a point of 
order before he had time to open his lips. 
Scowling, the “Lion of Lorraine” con- 
sented to the vote, won by 335 to 147, and 
then launched into a great and moving 
political declaration. His two paramount 
objects would be, he said, first to put 
through revision of the Dawes Plan, and 
thereafter to s. ure final ratification by 
Parliament of the Mellon-Berenger debt 
funding agreement, between France and 
the U. S. When M. Poincaré had spoken, 
a cheering Chamber gave his Cabinet a 
formal vote of confidence, 330 to 129. 

Since the new Cabinet contains no 
Socialist minister it became necessary, 
last week, for the great Socialist Joseph 
Paul Boncour, who has been for the past 
four years Second (Acting) French Dele- 
gate to the League of Nations, to resign 
that post. Thus party loyalty and prec- 
edent deprived France and the League 
of their ablest liaison statesman. 

Told discreetly at the Foreign Office, 
last week, was the tale of a jest cracked 
by Foreign Minister Aristide Briand, last 
fortnight, when he and Prime Minister 
Poincaré were earnestly consulting how to 
reconstruct the fallen Government (i.e., 
Cabinet ). 

“There must be a Government by. to- 
morrow!” cried M. Poincaré. “It is Armis- 
tice Day and a Government must honor 
the Unknown Soldier at the Arc de 
Triomphe.” 

Dryly, M. Briand replied, “Why not, 
mon vieux, an Unknown Government to 
honor the Unknown Soldier?” 


GERMANY 


Nobel Goettingen 


The little university town of Goettingen 
in Hanover is quiet, sleepy and very pleas- 
ant. There are drowsy promenades shaded 
by lime trees. There are old moss-carpeted 
ramparts. There are book shops and 
crooked cobbled streets. 

But activity is no stranger to Goet- 
tingen. There were active times in the 18th 
century when the university was a centre 
of young stormy poets, and in the roth 
when seven professors were expelled be- 
cause they were too liberal. 

Last week, in Goettingen there was again. 
activity, rejoicing. Professor Adolph Win- 
daus of the University was notified that he 
had won the 1928 Nobel prize for chemis- 
try. Achievement: explanation of the na- 


ture of the provitamine, from which is 
derived Vitamine D, useful in curing rick- 
ets. Thus he became the second resident of 
Goettingen to be so honored. The other, 
Dr. Professor Richard Szigmondy, won the 
1925 Nobel chemistry prize. The 1927 
prize for chemistry was awarded to Uni- 
versity of Munich’s professor Heinrich 
Wieland. 

The 1928 prize for literature went to 
Norwegian Novelist Mme. Sigrid Undset. 
Achievements: early, realistic novels about 
erotic shopgirls; and, later, masterpieces 
of medieval grandeur. 

The 1927 prize, held over from last 
year, went to French Philosopher & 
Author Henri Bergson. Philosopher Berg- 
son, bedridden, in Paris, remarked “I am 
greatly honored.” Achievement: a kinetic 
system of philosophy which rejects all 
generalizations except the concept that 
reality is neither more nor less than the 
incessant evolutions of thought-time. 








Cruiser “‘A”’ 


Seldom has a more terrific tempest been 
brewed in any teapot than that which per- 
turbed all Germany last week, when the 
Reichstag convened for its Winter Session. 
The question at issue transcended Cabinet 
lines. The chancellor, Socialist Hermann 
Miiller, would have to vote “Nein!” while 
his Defense Minister, Nationalist General 
Wilhelm Groener, would vote “Ja!” Por- 
tentously an awful rumor spread that 
President von Hindenburg was threaten- 
ing to resign if the Reichstag went 
“Nein!” Old Paul von Hindenburg wanted 
a hearty “Ja!” because that would mean 
the appropriation of 85,000,000 gold 
marks ($20,000,000) to complete Cruiser 
A, the first warboat of 10,000 tons maxi- 
mum size which Germany is permitted to 
build under the Treaty of Versailles. Fierce 
opposition to the measure came from the 
largest German party, Socialist, which is 
unalterably Pacifist. Therefore the chan- 
cellor of Germany, Socialist Miiller, dared 
not vote for Cruiser A. 

Replying to Socialist arguments that no 
warboats would be as good as only one, 
Defense Minister Groener said, addressing 
the Reichstag dramatically in the present 
tense: “The armored Cruiser A is prob- 
ably the most effective of its tonnage in 
the world. 

“The vessel’s guns reach twelve kilo- 
meters farther than those of our old first- 
line ships and fire thrice as fast per minute. 
The risk of its sinking has been materially 
reduced through a new kind of armor and 
a new division of bulkheads below the 
waterline. Its structural advantages are 
manifold. Chief among them are, first, a 
great saving of weight through the use of 
light metals in all possible parts; second, 
weight saving through use of electrical 
method of welding its plates, doing away 
with all rivets. Through this alone we 
saved 550 tons. 

“Cruiser A is capable of developing 
high speed which will enable it to avoid 
conflict with a superior force. It is vastly 
superior to the ordinary 10,000-ton cruis- 
ers and would be a dangerous adversary 
of a full-sized battleship. Its armament 
surpasses that of our old ships of the line.” 


Probably because Cruiser A is already 
in course of construction, the Reichstag 
voted 255 to 203 to complete the job. 
Instantly it began to seem incredible and 
silly that anyone had ever taken this tea- 
pot-tempest seriously or believed that Old 
Paul von Hindenburg might resign. 

Defeated, as the Reichstag settled to 
business last week, was a freak bill pre- 
sented by Deputies of the extreme and 
reckless Right. Its essence: ‘Germany 
shall discontinue Dawes Plan payments 
and use the money to build an Army and 
Navy adequate for the Fatherland’s de- 


fense.” 
ITALY 
Etna & Vesuvius 


There was but the slightest quiver in the 
eastern part of Sicily last week. A few 
desultory rivulets of lava gurgled into the 
Mediterranean. The dread eruption of 
Etna (Time, Nov. 19) was over. 

The town of Mascali was practically 
obliterated. Burned, or buried were the 
fringes of Carrabba, Nunziata, Riposto. 

The Italian Government, rejecting the 
aid, even of the Red Cross, prepared to 
deal with reparations and relief unassisted. 
Estimators were busy. Damage cost was 
put roundly at $18,500,000. With fine 
exactitude the number of homeless was 
put at 3,952. Professor Alessandro Malla- 
dra of the Vesuvius Observatory estimated 
that Etna had belched 523,000,000 cubic 
yards of lava. 

Meanwhile, by the Bay of Naples, the 
constant trickle of smoke which flutters 
over Vesuvius grew larger and darker. At 
night, there were lovely pink sparks which 
proved most titillating to U. S. tourists. 
Neapolitans, however, paid scant attention. 
No serious eruption was anticipated. 

——— +—__. 


Absolutely Absolute 


The final quintessence of absolutism was 
achieved by the Fascist Régime, last week, 
when Signor Benito Mussolini drove 
through the Senate by a vote of 181 to 
19 the new Constitutional amendment 
(Time, Nov. 21) which makes the Fascist 
Grand Council an integral unit of the 
State, with power virtually to decide who 
may and who may not run for election to 
Parliament. 

While this super-drastic measure has 
been germinating, Italian Royalists have 
grown constantly more suspicious and un- 
easy, lest the real purpose of concentrat- 
ing supreme power in the Fascist Grand 
Council prove to be eventual abolition of 
the Throne. 

The passionate address of J] Duce to the 
Senate, last week, was almost solely de- 
signed to vanquish this fear. Cried he, at 


‘the apogee of his oration: “Six years of 


loyalty and devotion to the King and 
Crown by all men of the Fascist Party 
and the recent dedication by the King 
himself at Bologna of a votive lamp in 
memory of those Blackshirts who fell in 
the creation and defense of the Fascist 
régime, make it unnecessary to give fur- 
ther demonstration that the rights of the 
Crown will not be endangered or touched 
by the special prerogatives given to the 
Grand Council, which legally thereby be- 
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comes the adviser to the crown and the 
régime.” 

Most distinguished and revered among 
the 19 Senators who voted against the 
Amendment was Signor Benedetto Croce, 
aged but foremost living Italian philos- 
opher-historian and philosopher. His 
speech, boldly remonstrating with J] Duce, 
did not pass the Fascist censor. 


HUNGARY 
Otto’s Majesty 


“During the past seven years through 
which my Government has held office, I 
have been obliged to answer the Parlia- 
mentary question now before me thirty- 
five times. I shall now answer it once 
more.” 

Thus spoke Prime Minister Count 
Stephen Bethlen de Bethlen, last week, in 
Hungary’s great Gothic House of Parlia- 
ment beside the Danube at Budapest. The 
Count, an inflexible and secretive dictator, 
had just been asked how he proposes 
eventually to fill the now vacant Throne 
of Hungary, a “Kingless Kingdom” ruled 
at present by His Serene Highness the 
Governor of the Kingdom, Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy de Nagybanya. The 
question before Count Bethlen loomed as 
particularly opportune, because last week, 
the Archduke Otto of Habsburg, legitimate 
heir to the Throne, eldest son of the late 
Austro-Hungarian Emperor and King 
Karl, reached his age of majority—16. 

Anyone who believes in the Divine 
Right of Kings—and surprisingly many 
Hungarians still do—knows that it is now 
Count Bethlen’s pious duty to hail Arch- 
duke Otto as the Apostolic King of Hun- 
gary. But last week the Count-Dictator 
merely said: “For the thirty-sixth time I 
answer this question by declaring that 
when a King again sits upon the Throne of 
Hungary it will be solely by the action 
and consent of Parliament.” 

For the present, Parliament dare not 
take such action, due to the continued 
pressure of France and Britain—Great 
Powers which desire that the fervent, ex- 
citable patriots of defeated Hungary shall 
not have a King to rally round. 

“Little Otto” held, last week, his first 
“Royal Levee” at the old palace in Le- 
queitio, Spain, where he has been reared 
by his mother, ex-Empress and Queen 
Zita (Time, Jan. 24, 1927). Well known 
is the fact that sympathetic, generous King 
Alfonso XIII of Spain contributes to the 
support of young “King Otto.” 


RUMANIA 
“Tender But Lovely Hope” 


“Rumania stands. ... Rumania, the’ 


country I love and have to live for, stands 
and stands! .. . I am the link with the 
past—the one still on guard... . Ru- 
mania and I are one. No joys, no griefs 
can come to Rumania that are not mine!” 

She who gave utterance to these lines 
was, of course, the Dowager Queen Marie 
of Rumania. Last week, she and her 
daughter-in-law, Princess Helen, mother of 
Baby King Mihai, jointly received in 
audience the new Peasant Prime Minister 
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of Rumania, Juliu Maniu—he who has just 
overthrown the corrupt, oligarchical gov- 
ernment of onetime Prime Minister Vin- 
tila Bratiano (Time, Nov. 12 e¢ seq.). 

To the Dowager Queen and the Prin- 
cess-Mother-of-a-King, Peasant Maniu re- 
vealed a truly staggering state of affairs. 
He declared that upon coming into power, 
last fortnight, he found in the Royal 
Treasury a cash balance of exactly three 
lei (one and four-fifths of a cent). He 
found a national deficit of nine billion lei 
($54,000,000); and that advances already 
made to the State by the National Bank of 
Rumania greatly exceeded the legal limit. 

In short, the new Prime Minister 
charged his predecessors with every sort 
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A TENDER, Lovey Hope 
More is needed. 


of gross malfeasance. They had kept on 
the State payroll, he said, hundreds of 
persons now dead and some who were 
never born. Dolefully he admitted that it 
might prove temporarily impossible to 
meet the government payroll charges for 
the current month. 

Stern and ominous though the situation 
seemed, Dowager Queen Marie was not 
without words of cheer: ‘“Hasn’t Rumania 
a small, bright star on her horizon?—Our 
little King Mihai, our tender but lovely 
hope. He is our symbol, and just because 
we are a young country and because of our 
struggles and griefs, what sweeter symbol 
could we have than a little innocent child, 
around whom one and all, great and small, 
rich and poor, unite to guide and help and 
protect—little Mihai, our King.” 

Even cynics sympathized with Peasant 
Juliu Maniu as he left the Royal Palace. 
More than a “tender but lovely hope” is 
needed to keep his Cabinet afloat with a 
temporarily unbalancable budget. That 
could be done by former Prime Minister 
Vintila Bratiano because he had behind 
him the great fiscal tycoons of Rumania. 
The new peasant Cabinet must not only 
worry through without such assistance, 
but must wage next month a national 
Parliamentary campaign. Even best wish- 
ers of Prime Minister Maniu were forced 
to admit, last week, that his little Ship of 
State is tossed on perilous seas. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 


Good Prince John 


In Vienna last week friends and rela- 
tives of Prince John the Good of Liechten- 
stein pressed into a flowered parlor, 
smiled, shook his hand, offered felicita- 
tions. The old white-haired man nodded 
pleasantly, murmured thanks. Cataracts, 
he explained, were impairing the vision of 
both his eyes and demanded the attention 
of Viennese specialists, otherwise he would 
surely be at home with his “household.” 
By “household” Prince Johann Maria 
Franz Placide, Prince of Liechtenstein, 
Duke of Tropau and of Jagerndorf meant 
the 11,500 inhabitants of his tiny (65 sq. 
mi.) independent principality, smallest in 
population in Europe. These inhabitants, 
the Prince well knew, were celebrating the 
completion of the seventieth year of his 
reign. The Prince has reigned six years 
longer than Queen Victoria, two years 
longer than Emperor Franz Josef, and only 
two years less than the 72-year regnant 
King Louis XIV of France. 


RUSSIA 
All Around the Union 


@ In Leningrad one Vladimir Chukhnov- 
ski appeared with his fiancée before the 
Marriage & Divorce Registry at exactly 
noon, was married at 12:05, quarreled with 
his wife over where they should live until 
12:20, applied for and secured a divorce 
at 12:25—probably a record. 

@ In the Pamir Mountains was charted 
and mapped what is believed to be the last 
previously unexplored region in the Soviet 
Union. Mappers, returned to Moscow, 
last week proudly displayed the measure- 
ments of a hitherto unsuspected glacier, 
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70 miles long, and claimed to be second 
largest in the world. 

@ In Leningrad the State Distilleries re- 
sumed production, last week, of Starka, 
a renowned and peerless brand of vodka. 
That Russia spends the equivalent of half 
a billion dollars every year on this fiery 
beverage was revealed in a typically can- 
did statement by Commissar of Health 
Nicholas Semashko. After a tour of in- 
spection through 400 village schools Com- 
missar Semashko reportec “too many 
pupils disgracefully drunk.” A “photo- 
graphic temperance campaign” recently 
started by the Moscow Workers’ Gazette 
is featuring every day pictures of the 
most debaucned and bibulous souses who 
have signed the pledge. Each pledger pub- 
licly challenges a friend to compete with 
him in -maintaining abstinence; and the 
Gazette proposes to flay and brand back- 
sliders. 

@ In and around Kharkov, Capital of the 
Ukraine, a sham battle was staged with 
20,000 Civilian reservists mobilized to de- 
fend their city. Sirens screamed alarm 
at 6 p. m. and embattled citizens rushed 
forth with arms, gas masks, barbed wire 
apparatus, and other portable war para- 
phernalia. By to p. m. barricades were 
everywhere erected; but between 1 a. m. 
and dawn the enemy (ten and a half Red 
Army divisions) broke through, firing 
dummy poison gas shells which emitted 
clouds of smoke. Three airplane raids were 
staged. Not until 2 p. m. did the “Young 
Communist Reserves” expel the enemy. 
Significant fact: Kharkov and indeed the 
whole Ukraine is a most valuable and 
vulnerable part of Russia, lying directly 
open to hypothetical attack by the states 
of -Eastern Europe. 

@ In Leningrad the Soviet News Service 
Tass announced that a $600,000 contract 
for radio apparatus had been let to the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

@ In Moscow plans were approved and 
the letting of contracts authorized for a 
subway to be completed within four years. 


Days of Wrath 
(See front cover) 

With stark, brutal candor the Soviet 
State announced, last week, through its 
official news organ Jsvestia, that savage and 
murderous resistance to the Soviet Power 
is now being made by members of the 
Kulak or “Rich Peasant” class—-the class 
most relentlessly taxed by Moscow’s 
sovereign Proletariat. 

“Telegrams are pouring in from numer- 
ous parts of the Soviet Union,” declared 
Tsvestia, “with the news that deeds of arson 
and murders of active Communists are be- 
ing perpetrated by the Kulaks. . . . Soviet 
farms, village libraries and Soviet bureaus 
have been burned down by the Fists* in 
their fierce opposition against all measures 
undertaken by our Communist Party and 
our Soviet Government. . . . Murderous 
attacks have been perpetrated against 
Communist village school teachers and so- 
cial workers, women as well as men... . 
Seven murders and four attempted mur- 











*i.e. “Tight Fisted Peasants”’-—‘Fists” being 
Bolshevik slang for Kulaks. 


ders took place in public assemblies or in 
Soviet bureaus. The roll of our Communist 
dead contains the names of four Chair- 
men of local Soviets and one Secretary. 
...A destructive blow at the Kulaks 
must be delivered immediately!” 
Doubled was the gravity of this grim ac- 
count when it appeared how widespread 
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are the areas where red flames reared high, 
last week, and crude Kulak butcher knives 
carved the white flesh of “women as well 
as men.” Named as trouble centers by 
Isvestia were Irkutsk in Siberia, Minsk 
and Smolensk in White Russia, Kiev in 
the Ukraine, and three important towns on 
the upper, middle and lower Volga River 
—Yarosalve, Samara and Stalingrad. The 
latter and famed town is not the birth- 
place of Soviet Dictator Josef Stalin but 
a strategic base which he valorously de- 
fended against the “White Armies” dur- 
ing the Bolshevist Revolution. 

Son-of-Ivan. The Kulak murders of 
last week did not foreshadow a revolt of 
the peasantry as a whole, in the expert 
opinion of veteran New York Times Cor- 
respondent Walter Duranty; but unques- 
tidnably they troubled the minds and 
frayed the nerves of the statesmen who 
rule Russia from Moscow’s thick-walled 
and tall-towered Kremlin. Perhaps, of 
these resolute rulers, the most anxious and 
sick at heart was Michael Son-of-Ivan 
Kalinin, the President of Russia—for he 
is himself a peasant (see cover). 

A good, a simple and a noble man is 
Michael Ivanovitch Kalinin. Open house 
is still his rule to all whom he feels are his 
brother tillers of the soil. A poor peasant 
or a rich “Fist” despised by Communists 
can trudge or journey to Moscow and be 
sure that, having waited his turn, he may 
speak his grievance to the Comrade Presi- 
dent and warm his stomach with scalding 
tea from the  never-out presidential 
samovar. Each peasant knows that he may 
address the President of Russia familiarly 
as “Tovaristch,”’ and that the kindly, 
bearded face of Kalinin will wrinkle in 





a warm, genuine smile when he greets the 
humble guest “Tovaristch” in return. No 
wonder the Son-of-Ivan has been steadily 
re-elected President* since 1919. No 
wonder his heart was sore, last week, when 
Dictator Joseph Stalin proposed in /s- 
vestia to deal at “Rich Peasants” a ruth- 
less “destructive blow.” 

The prestige of President Kalinin with 
even “Political Boss’ Stalin is due largely 
to his influence with the great mass of 
peasants and secondly to his long and im- 
peccable record as a revolutionary. At 14 
he began to work intermittently in a car- 
tridge factory at St. Petersburg, during the 
slack winter season on his father’s farm, 
and was almost at once fired with the 
pure flame of Revolution. His success in 
interpreting citified Marxian doctrines to 
peasant friends at home was phenomenal. 
Soon enough, however, the Imperial Police 
transformed his life into a long, incessant 
struggle punctuated with arrests and finally 
with banishment to Tiflis and later 
Reval. Thus the President of Russia is of 
the honored Revolutionary Old Guard—a 
paladin of 53 whose sufferings have given 
him the look of 65, unless one notices that 
only his beard and not his hair is white. 

Significantly enough the more urban and 
proletarian members of the Communist 
Party dominated by Dictator Josef Stalin 
suspect that the Son-of-Ivan does not even 
now fully realize what the class struggle 
is all about. They are bent upon feverish 
proletarianization and industrialization of 
all Russians—including peasants and 
Kulaks. Having taxed the town capitalist 
out of existence, they would do the same 
with the rural “Fist.” Against this policy 
the Peasant President of Russia stands 
firm, patient and unalterable. Recently he 
said: “The Government of the Soviet 
Union must not and does not aim to crush 
the richer peasants, but simply to stop 
their undue aggrandizement at the expense 
of their poorer brethren.” 

Reasons for Arson, Murder. One 
essential fact is the key to understanding 
of the present days of wrath between 
Agrarians and Proletarians in Russia. The 
fact is that Dictator Stalin is straining 
and perhaps overtaxing the resources of 


* the country to get money for his indus- 


trialization program. He has turned the 
screw of direct taxation on the Kulak. 
With varying harshness in varying districts 
he has forced peasant and Kulak to sell 
their grain to the State at prices fixed 
by it—low prices. Most of this grain is 
consumed in Russian cities, but Stalin’s 
policy is to sell as much as possible abroad. 
Profits from grain and nearly all other 
kinds of export sales to go, of course, en- 
tirely to the State Monopoly—entirely in- 
to the State Treasury—and thus provide 
cash for such vast industrialization projects 
as the $25,000,000 contract just let to the 
International General Electric Company ot 
New York (Time, Oct. 29) for electrifica- 
tion in the Soviet Union. 

During the past twelvemonth the Dic- 
tator tried to increase grain production by 
creating enormous state farms (worked by 


*Technically he is “Acting Chairman of the 
Central Executive Committee” but by courtesy 
and in fact “President of Russia.” 
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A Special Sailing to the 
Mediterranean, Holy Land 
and Egypt... 


The 20,000 ton, oil burner Samaria, 
famous as a cruising liner, will make a 
special sailing from New York on 
December 5th to Villefranche (Monaco), | 
Genoa, Naples, Athens, Haifa (Jerusalem), 
and Port Said—a wonderful 43 day cruise 
with Christmas in the Holy Land, also an 
unusual opportunity to reach the Riviera, 
Italy and Egypt in the comfort of a first 
class Cunarder. 


RATES: 
New York to Villefranche, Genoa and 
Naples $250 up. 
New York to Haifa and Port Said $325 up. 
Full cruise from New York to New York 


$650 up. 

;—_—_ AGAIN IN 192 
S. S. Mauretania ... from New York, 
February 16th, 1929... For the fifth 
successive year the Mauretania makes 
this special trip to the world’s winter 
playgrounds ... The Riviera made 
more exciting by the new La Festa Club 
at Monte Carlo... Cairo at the height 
of the season ... Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers ... Naples and Athens .. . 
‘The Mauretania arrives tactfully in 
the midst of the local season at every 
important port in the Mediterranean 
--- Rates: New York to Naples, $275 up. 
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proletarians) and by sending Communist 
instructors to coach small farmers in 
methods for increasing the yield of their 
arms. Naturally this procedure threatened 
to undermine the locally monopolistic posi- 
tion of the AKwulaks and tended to force 
down still further the price at which the 
State could compel producers to sell grain. 
The arson and murder of last week are 
very largely explained by the despair of 
the Kulaks at this new situation. They 
burnt fields and barns of State-grown grain. 
They murdered Communist workers who 
were teaching the peasants and proletari- 
ans-turned-farmers to grow bigger crops. 
Naturally their fury grew at times indis- 
criminate, inconsistent, wanton, mad. 

Robbing Russian Markets. Enters at 
this point the fact that, despite the inten- 
sive grain growing of this year, unfavor- 
able weather conditions brought down the 
national crop to a bare sufficiency for Rus- 
sia’s own grain needs. There were even 
scareheads in the U. S. press, last fort- 
night, that the Soviets faced a famine and 
would have to start buying U. S. grain. 
To spike this rumor up rose potent Saul 
G. Bron, Super-Purchasing & Super-Sell- 
ing Agent of the Soviet State in Manhat- 
tan. Mr. Bron is large, untidy, jovial, 
shrewd and bland. He is a University of 
Zurich Ph. D. He served apprenticeship 
to his present post of huge responsibility 
as Minister of Foreign Trade for the 
Ukraine. With all the emphasis at his 
booming command Saul G. Bron said: 
“Regardless of all difficulties and obstacles, 
one thing is clear to me, and that is that 
the harvest of 1927-28 has supplied the 
Soviet Union with a sufficient amount of 
grain, and therefore every necessity for 
grain imports, such as has been alleged in 
some reports is precluded. 

“Furthermore, . . . the total Soviet ex- 
ports of every sort for 1927-28 are slightly 
in excess of those for 1926-27. This was 
made possible by an increase in the ex- 
ports of practically all exportable commod- 
ities other than grain, especially oil, tim- 
ber and, in particular, of articles which 
thus far have been of secondary impor- 
tance in the export trade of the Soviet 
Union.” 

Thus strikingly Mr. Bron called atten- 
tion to a new world trade trend. Supple- 
mentary information from Moscow indi- 
cated that Soviet oil production has been 
speeded up this year to reach 12,500,000 
tons—with an export total of 3,500,000 or 
nearly three times the largest export fig- 
ure ever reached under the Tsars. A new 
Soviet “cracking plant” on the Black Sea 
is delivering refined gasoline to tankers at 
8¢ a gallon. The Soviet textile industry 
is up to an export total of 140,000,000 
meters of textile goods for the past twelve- 
month—as against 192,000,000 meters ex- 
ported in the record year 1913. These 
figures indisputably show that Dictator 
Stalin is rapidly putting Russia back on 
the map as a country of huge exports— 
but is there any kind of joker in this 
indicated trend? 

From the standpoint of the world 
market there is none; but from the Rus- 
sian internal market standpoint there is 
a cruel joker indeed. The facts, as con- 
firmed from Moscow, are that ruthless 
Comrade Josef Stalin is deliberately rob- 
bing the Russian market of things that 
Russians want to buy, in order to sell 


those things abroad and reap foreign capi- 
tal. Thus correspondents humorously de- 
scribed a recent “;.aper famine” in Mos- 
cow, although the Soviet Monopoly was 
even then shipping paper to Persia in 
thumping shipload lots. The deal was put 
through by His Highness Timoor Tash, 
favorite Courtier of the Shah of Persia, 
on a recent visit to Moscow. It was thought 
politic to start a paper chain of commerce 
between Moscow and Teheran, then and 
there—even at the cost of robbing the 
Russian paper market so drastically that 
when Moscow schools opened for the Fall 
term little or no paper could be allotted 
students to scribble their sums on. 

Instances similar to the above can be 
almost indefinitely multiplied. A large 
Turkish order for overshoes and a flood 
of foreign orders for butter caused these 
wearable and edible staples to disappear 
from the Soviet Stores in Moscow for 
weeks. Naturally the provinces fare even 
worse, and the shortage of urgently needed 
goods in rural districts has unquestionably 
increased the irritation of peasants and 
Kulaks. They grumble, justly, that the 
State forces them to sell their grain cheap 
and then offers them not even the small 
comfort of being able to buy at high prices 
the staples that they want. 

For the present the State holds the whip 
hand. The loyalty of the well-paid Red 
Army to the State is a by-word. The Com- 
munist Party is organized with marvelous 
efficiency to insinuate and impose the Bol- 
shevist Ideal. According to all correspond- 
ents the régime is absolutely stable, and 
supreme is the man STALIN. No grafter, 
but a cold, fanatical, unswerving master, 
he is unquestionably doing his patriotic 
best for Russia. Last week he provided a 
hearty and hopeful greeting for onetime 
U. S. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Charles Schuveldt Dewey, now Financial 
Adviser to the Bank of Poland, who ar- 
rived in Moscow “as a tourist” with Mrs. 
Dewey, and children. In Soviet circles 
it is hoped that this may be an unofficial 
feeler toward Hoover recognition of Red 
Russia. 

Such recognition by the U. S. would 
likely depend upon recognition by the 
Soviet State of the Tsarist Debt, and an 
agreement looking to repayment of U. S. 
creditors. 
faith that no such “capitalistic” hangover 
from the Tsarist régime can possibly be 
recognized; but “Boss” Stalin has found a 
weasel way around the difficulty. In re- 
ferring to the arrangement whereby France 
has loaned certain sums to Russia, with 
expectation that they will be paid back 
together with the Tsarist Debt to France, 
Stalin recently weasled: “We regard the 
payments made to France as supplemen- 
tary interest on the credits France is grant- 
ing us and not as recognition of our debt.” 

This can only mean that if the Hoover 
Administration chooses to enter into a 
similar arrangement, Soviet Russia stands 
ready to repay the Tsarist Debt sub rosa 
as the price of recognition. 


First Woman. People who are lofty 
about Mrs. Alfred Emanuel Smith are still 
loftier about Ekaterina Ivanovna Kalinin, 
wife of the Peasant President. Exceed- 
ingly lofty was the refusal of Charles 
Evans Hughes, in 1923, when Secretary of 
State, to grant the First Woman of Russia 


It is still an article of Soviet - 
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“-{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }¥® 


PANIC HIT THE 


EKlop House 












A CROOKED GANG in a middle-west city 
was making a desperate fight for political 
power. The town was wide open. Pick- 
ings were good. Liquor, vice, gambling 
and fat jobs paid big rake-offs. 


The local Scripps-Howard paper was 
aligned with a citizen’s ticket. It collected 
and presented evidence that registration 
bocks had been changed. It proved that 
fake voters were everywhere. It induced 
the Governor to call a special Grand 


Jury which issued seventy warrants. 


Finally the election was held. And in 
the home ward of the corrupt adminis- 


tration, the actual vote was 1,000 /ess than the 
registrations! Most Scriprs-EHowarp Newspapers 
have fought, or are fighting, political battles. A 


NEW YORK. Telegram SANFRANCISCO News DENVER Rocky Mt. News 
CLEVELAND . Press WASHINGTON . News DENVER Evening News 


BALTIMORE .. Post CINCINNATI .. Post TOLEDO .. News-Bee 
PITTSBURGH . Press INDIANAPOLIS Times COLUMBUS . Citixen 
COVINGTON .. Kentucky Post — Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


—% VOTE! 





Painted for Scripps- Howard Newspapers 
by James Montgomery Flagg 


city cursed with a corrupt government is 
static. Libraries, streets, parks, every 
improvement must await the pleasure 
of the bosses... And so the Scripps- 
Howard papers carry the fight for civic 
decency to headquarters... Win or lose, 
the city benefits. 


Each Scripps-Howard editor strikes or 
stays his hand as he sees fit. No class, 
party, or outside pressure determines his 
action. But he is never silent on ques- 
tions that involve his city’s welfare. He 
fights, even when he is certain to be 


beaten, always on the side of honest public service 
...IdealismP ... Yes, and a sound, successful 


business formula, as ev ery advertiser knows. 


AKRON ... Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentine! 


BIRMINGHAM... Post FORT WORTH~.. Press EL PASO... . . Post 

MEMPHISPress-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY. News SAN DIEGO . ... Sun 

HOUSTON .... Press EVANSVILLE .. Press TERRE HAUTE .. Post 
ALBUQUERQUE ... New Mexico State Tribune 


NEWSPAPERS 


iND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, William S. Cady, pinector, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - DETROIT +: LOS ANGELES - ATL/ NTA - PHILADELPHIA 
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At 1 
HOT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK 


Arkansas 








REST ~w PLAY 
Take the Baths at 


The ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


Revive your “Pep” and spirits in 
the outdoor fun—the social gaie- 
ties, the tonic medical waters of this 
popular resort. : 
Dispensing genial hospitality, 
solid comfort, and appetizing cui- 
sine, The Arlington invites you to 
come, relax and rejuvenate in this 
soothing pine-laden ozone. 


Revitalizing Baths 
Recondition and bathe your way 
to robust health, in Hot Springs’ 
famed mineral waters. Nature’smost 
effective curative for 
rheumatism, neuritis, 
high blood pressure 
and kindred ailments. 
Waters available to 
youinthe Arlington’s Hot Springs 
splendid bath house bean’ pte 
within the hotel, and (Ur oiled 
operated undersuper- by the U.S. 
visionofthe U.S.Gov- Government 
ernment which owns and controls 
the hot springs. 

Golf and Recreation 
Golf Club privileges —2 superb courses —rid- 
ing horses—motor highways —tennis—hunt- 
ing; bracing climate, scenic beauty. Come along 
for a week or a month and keep young. 
Through sleepers via Missouri Pacific and Rock 
Island Railways. Airways landing field. 

For booklet and reservations, address 

W.E. CHESTER, Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. 


The ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


Hot Springs Nation: Park 
Arkansas 











we i You can play every 
# & day in the year 
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a U. S. visa. Perhaps his reason was that 
Ekaterina Ivanovna is no lady-—as befits 
a good Communist. She was once a nurse 
girl, then a factory girl. On the dented 
silver cigaret case which she always carries 
is engraved the likeness of Karl Marx— 
rampant. She scorns all titles but one, 
“The Best Neighbor in Russia.” In her 
own right, and by the electoral will of the 
people, she is President of a local Soviet 
in Tver, and thus directs the destinies of 
54 villages. 


The First Woman has said: “I suppose 


at heart I am a bourgeoise,* because I 
have always wanted just to have a home 
and my husband and children (3) with 
me. It is hard being so much away from 
them, but in Russia now we Communists 
are all needed, and’we cannot think of our- 
selves. 

Still more outspoken is the President’s 
aged mother—no Red, she. Once, when 
President Kalinin visited the log cottage 
where he was born and where his mother 
still lives, he asked her what she had done 
with her oldest pig. 

“Hmp! I gave him to the priest.”’} 

“Why, mother? Why to the priest?” 

“Because the priest is a man of God, and 
God is no Communist !”’ 

Of her son she recently said: “I used to 
ask Michael when he was a young fellow, 


‘Why do you read all night? Don’t you 


know I have to pay for the oil?’ 

“He only said: ‘I must read much to 
understand all the history of all the world, 
and how to make the peasants less un- 
happy.’ 

“When he was 20 they put him in 
prison and I cried much, like a mother. 
But then I stopped, because after all he 
was a man, and it was his own affair. Now 
I know that he did right, for he is the 
President of Russia. I am just a peasant 
who has a good son. When I go to Mos- 
cow I never ride in his automobile. Such 
a woman as I should walk. 


CHINA 
Potent Mrs. Chiang 


Should President Herbert Hoover ap- 
point Mrs. Hoover to Cabinet office that 
would be news. 

Last week the new President of China, 
Chiang Kai-shek, appointed Mrs. Chiang 
to sit on the Committee of Yuans, which 
may be likened to a Cabinet of provincial 
Governors. 

Both Mrs. Hoover and Mrs. Chiang are 
U. S. coliege graduates—the former from 
Leland Stanford, the latter from Welles- 
ny. "rs. Chiang is younger than Mrs. 
Hoover, and it is no disparagemem to say 
that her own family, the great House of 
Soong, is more potent. Mrs. Chiang’s 
brother is Finance Minister T. V. Soong; 
one of hez brothers-in-law is the 75th lineal 
descendant of Confucius, H. H. Kung; a 
second was the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
sainted father of the Nationalist Party 
which now dominates all China. Since 
Mrs. Hoover's father was a prosperous 
American banker and Mrs. Chiang’s a 
vastly rich Chinamerchant, neither has 
ever been in meager circumstances. 





*In Russia a scandalous admission, equivalent 
to remarking in the U. S.: “I suppose I am a 
Bolshevik.” 


tEquivalent to a U. S. wife’s remarking, “I 
gave him to the village sot.” 
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THE First CHINALADY 


. no disparagement to Mrs. Hoover. 


(See col. 2) 


A=ARGENTINA 
Cyclone 


Over Villa Maria last week pirouetted 
for a short space a cyclone. Railroad ties 
were torn from the ground. Houses 
crumpled, sagged. 

When the twirling wind blew away, in- 
habitants counted 41 dead. 

Property and crop (mostly flaxseed) 
losses were estimated at $1,500,000. The 
Government voted 20,000 pesos ($8,490) 
for relief work. 

. eae anna 
Anarchists 


By the Palace of Justice in Rosario, 
and by the tunnel of the Santa Fé rail- 
road, anarchists last week placed bombs. 
In due time the bombs exploded, caused 
damage, hurt none. 

Argentine police, unruffled, arrested sev- 
eral suspects. 


B= BRAZIL 


Marriage 

Good-natured journalists and friends of 
Brazil’s widower Vice President Sefor 
Fernando de Mello Vianna last week sent 
him flowers, congratulations. He married 
Senorita Matilda de Souza. 


C=CHILE 


Courtesies 

Courtesies formal, gracious, galore, 
marked the relations last week between 
Chile and Peru. Peruvian Poet Santos 
Chocano arrived in Santiago, was greeted 
by the Mayor, read his works to the en- 
thusiastic plaudits of several audiences. 

In the Palace Moneda, Chile’s Govern- 
ment building, the Congress received a 
motion to re-establish consular representa- 
tives in six Peruvian cities. 

As everyone knows, Chile and Peru 
have been at sword’s points for more than 
40 years over the disputed territory of 
Tacna-Arica. Recently, however, the two 
countries have been shelving the question 
and indulging in public acts of amity. 
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our Boy and his Dog 


How wonderful to have a permanent 


/iving record of their frolics together! 





ON’T you love to watch them 
together, so full of action, so 
vibrant with life? 

Doesn’t it “get you” a little to see 
such true friends, such willing playmates? 

Here is your boy at his best, affection 
for his pet showing in his every move, 
all self-consciousness gone as he be- 
comes his happy, care-free self. 

What a glorious opportunity for you! 

What a thrill to record for all time his 
unposed and characteristic expressions, 
gestures and movements. 

And the dog—sitting up and begging, 
jumping over hedges, retrieving balls; 
his eyes so warm and kindly, his sensi- 
tive ears pricking up, his tail wagging 
with friendship, his head cocked to one 
side so knowingly. 

What fun to show such a film with 
both boy and dog for audience! 

How your boy will appreciate it. His 
love for the dog is a feeling that you are 
anxious to encourage and this film cer- 
tainly fosters it. 

Later, when the beloved “dumb pal” 
is only a memory, what a treasured 


possession those movies will become. 

Yet they are so easy to make. With 
the Ciné-Kodak, home movies are as 
easy to take as snapshots. You press 
the button and you’re taking pictures— 
living pictures. You send the film to us 
and we do the rest. Your film is de- 
veloped and returned to you at once... 
and the cost of this service is included 
in the price of the film. 

Then, with the Kodascope, you pro- 
ject the pictures on your own silver 
screen. You are overjoyed to see how 
well they turn out, and that is the com- 
mon experience of Ciné- 
Kodak users. Unbiased 
by the precedents and 
prejudices of professional 
cinema camera design, 
the men who made still 
photography so easy 
have now made home 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 





movie making equally simple for you. 

Moreover, you are not limited to the 
films you take yourself. Kodak Cine- 
graphs, 100-, 200-, and 400-foot reels of 
comedy, travel and cartoons, are avail- 
able at your dealer’s. They cost $7.50 
per 100 feet and become a permanent 
part of your film library. 

Many a Ciné-Kodak dealer is eager to 

tell you about home movies, and you'll 
find him easy to listen to because it’s a 
subject that fascinates.. Have him show 
you some Ciné-Kodak home movies and 
explain how easily they are made and 
projected. Meanwhile, 
we have a_ booklet on 
home movies that you 
‘ought to read. 


a “ « 
Eastman Kopak ComMPANY 
Dept. 154, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and 
without obligation, the booklet 
telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies. 


TN ole. GE ina oka scacae es 
7 eee eee 
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PIPE is all right in a closed car, but— 
be sure it’s properly loaded. Sir 
Walter's favorite smoking mixture is ex- 
ceptionally mild. Its fragrance is welcome. 
No other tobacco is so carefully packed — 
in heavy gold foil and then in tins—to 
preserve its delightful flavor. Every pipe- 
ful is in perfect smoking condition, right 
down to the bottom of the tin. 


LIMITED OFFER 


(for the United States only) 

| If your favorite tobacconist does not carry Sir 

| Walter Raleigh, send us his name and address. 

In return for this courtesy, we'll be delighted 

to send you without charge a full-size tin of this 

milder pipe mixture. 

Dept. T, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 
It’s milder 









MEDICINE 


Nurse Type Flayed 


In Manhattan Mrs. August Belmont 
(Eleanor Robson), famed philanthropist, 
onetime actress (1897-1910), called a con- 
ference to discuss nurses and nursing. Dr. 
May Ayres Burgess, Director of the Grad- 
ing Committee of Nursing Schools, flayed 
the type of girl now entering the profes- 
sion. “The minimum educational stand- 
ards are low,” she stated. “New York 
State is a serious offender. The legal re- 
quirement is one year of high school, which 
is lower than the requirement placed by 
nost department stores or business houses 
for the education of their clerks, typists 
and saleswomen. . . . The time has come 
for raising the quality of women admitted 
into the nursing profession, in order to 
secure adequate protection of the public.” 

oo 


Modest & Proud 

Men with well-stuffed wallets walk into 
the offices of the best medical specialists, 
have their ills suavely diagnosed and 
treated, their wallets suavely deflated. Men 
whose purses are lean almost to nothing- 
ness walk into charity clinics and hos- 
pitals where maladies are squelched free 
of charge, perhaps by these same special- 
ists, always by adepts. But what of the 
man whose purse is merely modest? If his 
ills are complex he faces a dilemma. He 
cannot afford to consult leading medicos; 
he is generally too proud to accept charity 
service. What he would like is a clinic 
where fees proportionate to his income 
would be charged for the finest attention. 

Here, in the medical care of the man of 
moderate means, lies a field for far-sighted 
philanthropists. The field was entered, last 
week, by one of the most far-sighted, Chi- 
cago’s famed Julius Rosenwald, of Sears, 
Roebuck. Hereafter, part of the Julius 
Rosenwald fund will be devoted to the 
physical welfare of the middle class, 
largely through the establishment of pay 
clinics. The work will be under the admin- 
istration of Dr. Michael M. Davis, able 
Manhattan clinical expert, late of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


i. 
Cancer Indicator 


That the blood of cancerous people is 
less acid than the blood of normal people 
is well-known. A proper balance between 
hydrogen (acid) ions and_ hydroxyl 
(alkaline) ions is essential to health and 
normal cell growth. Too much alkalinity 
lets cells grow wild. That is one reason 
why radium and x-rays are used to treat 
cancer. They make blood acidulous. If 
doctors could easily and quickly tell the 
blood’s hydrogen ion strength, they could 
use proper therapeutic means to prevent 
and treat cancer. 

A machine to indicate just that has now 
been invented, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania graduate school of medicine an- 
nounced last week. 

It depends on the fact that fluids (like 
blood) conduct electricity more or less 
easily according to their hydrogen ion con- 
centration. But the differences in con- 
ductivity between good and bad blood are 

| very slight. So the University of Pennsyl- 











vania researchers were obliged to amplify 
with radio tubes the weak current that 
blood can carry and invent a precision 
voltometer that shows 400 gradations be- 
tween zero and one volt. The turning of 
a few switches shows the exact blood con- 
dition. 





oo 
From Eye to Eye 


Bandages were removed last fortnight 
from one Bert Ferguson’s sick eye on 
which Dr. Ben Witt Key, Manhattan oph- 
thalmologist, a fortnight ago had grafted 
another man’s cornea (Time, Nov. 12). 
The graft was “taking;” Bert Ferguson 
could see; Dr. Key had _ succeeded; 
Charles E. Greenblatt, who had supplied 
the cornea from his own diseased eye, 
was content. 

—— ¢ —— 


Love of Gorgas 


“They know more about Gorgas, down 
there in those tropical countries, than we 
do here. They love him more than we do, 
if possible.” 

The speaker was Dr. Franklin Martin, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute. He spoke 
of the late Col. William Crawford Gorgas, 
medical expert of the U. S. Army, whose 
prophylactic approach to the swamps, cis- 
terns and gutters of the Canal Zone and 
Havana meant the annihilation of mosqui- 
toes. Since in those places the buzzing, 
spiralling mosquito brought yellow fever, 
other ravaging tropical plagues, the exter- 
mination of the insect was a mighty mis- 
sion. Therefore is Col. Gorgas’ memory 
revered in lands which before his coming 
were “fastnesses of death.” 

At a Washington luncheon, last week, 
Dr. Martin addressed 21 ambassadors of 
Central & South American countries. 
Panama, he stated, had already donated a 
site for the proposed half-million dollar 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, where tropi- 
cal diseases would be studied, remedies de- 
vised. The U. S. had already appropriated 
an annual fund of $50,000 for research & 
administrative work. Dr. Martin proposed 
that the 21 Latin-American countries 
should participate, on a population pro 
rata basis, in contributing a total of $37,- 
500 annually for the same purposes. 

The newly-appointed superintendent of 
the Gorgas Foundation is Rear Admiral 
Cary Travers Grayson, onetime physician 
to Woodrow Wilson. He will shortly leave 
for Panama to assume his duties. 
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Rabbit Fever 


With the hunting season beginning, 
doctors are trying to warn rabbit catchers 
against tularemia, rabbit fever. Lousy 
rabbits usually have the disease. Men 
catch it from handling infected animals, 
skinning them or eating them poorly 
cooked. 

Hunters may fear that they have tula- 
remia if they suddenly feel sharp chills 
and sweats, if at the same time they have 
severe headaches, aching pains in the back, 
hands and feet, prostration. Vomiting, 
diarrhea and delirium are other signs. 
Ulcers and swollen lymph glands usually 
develop. 

There is no specific treatment. The 
patient, infected by his own lack of care, 
must stay in bed for weeks. 
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Announcing 


the NEW HOME MODEL 


of the Original 


Ultra Violet Ray 
Lamp 


A Compact Hanovia Quartz Lamp for 
giving tonic Alpine Sun Baths in the home 











VERYONE knows about the remark- 

able health benefits obtained from Ultra 

Violet Rays . . . Leading medical centers 
frequently report amazing results . . . 

But never before has the original, genuine 
Ultra Violet Ray Lamp been available for 
convenient home use. Jt is offered now for 
the first time. 







This New Home Model of the 
famous Hanovia Lamp brings 
to your family—all year round 


The new Hanovia Home Lamp is designed 
on the same principles as the famous Hanovia 
Alpine Sun Lamp used in more than 100,000 
hospitals, institutions and physicians’ offices 
throughout the world. 

Here is the same Hanovia quartz burner, 
affording the richest source of ultra violet 
known to science. Here is the same pre- 





Her little body absorbs all the energizing, bone- 
building elements of ultra violet rays 


—the essential, life-giving rays 








The vital rays of sunlight ,,, at the turn of a switch 


cision in mechanicai detail that has 
given Hanovia world-wide recognition. 

For its tonic reaction on the whole 
system... for soothing tired nerves... 
for driving off fatigue, this lamp has 
proved effective beyond question. * 

Tt brings to our modern sun-starved bodies 
those unseen but essential ultra violet rays 
that revitalize and re-energize. It is the 
means to such health and vigor as you have 
never known before. 

But in case of actual illness—consult your 
physician. Any other course would be foolhardy. 
Self-diagnosis, self-treatment for sickness 1s dan- 
gerous—with ultra violet rays or anything else. 

Get the full particulars. Send for the book- 
Jet which describes all the uses and benefits of 
the Hanovia Home Model Lamp. Clip the 
coupon now. 















fF th, , 
of tie summer sun 


ESIGNED spe- 

cifically for its 
purpose in light-ther- 
apy, the Quartz Lamp 
is the most efficient 
producer of ultra violet 
rays known. 


This new Alpine Sun 
Lamp is the final ex- 
pression of a practical 
working instrument for 
family use in the home. 


It develops amply 
sufficient, stable ultra 
violet rays for tonic 
purposes. 

It operates without 
attention or special ad- 
justment from the or- 
dinary house circuit. 
There is no danger 
from sparks, no ex- 
cessive heat; it does 
not sputter or give off 
fumes or smoke. 
; oe @ 
Consult your phy- 
sician on this impor- 
tant subject. 















Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
Chestnut St. & N.J.R.R. Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 

Please send me without obligation your authoritative free booklet with 
full description and prices of the Home Model Lamp. 
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ART 


Slav Epic 

In Czechoslovakia there has just been 
completed The Epic of Slavic History, a 
series of 20 paintings so enormous that Al- 
fons Mucha, the artist, has been as busy 
with stepladders as with lexicons. For 
more than 18 years the work has been un- 
der way. The subjects range from earliest 
Slavic history to allegorical, exuberant 
prophecy. Sages, religious leaders, rulers 
appear in glorious pageantry. The most 
magnificent picture of the series, a canvas 
as large as the facade of a sizeable barn, 
depicts the liberation of Russian serfs by 
Tsar Alexander II in 1861. In a grey, 
snowy twilight a crowd of the poor are 
gathered in Moscow’s Red Square. Loom- 
ing through the soft fall of flakes is the 
ornate Cathedral of St. Basil, multi- 
colored cupolas and towers bedizened with 
snow. Beyond lie the grim walls and tow- 
ers of the Kremlin. The people have just 
heard the ukase. They stand in clusters, 
joyfully inarticulate, habitually stolid. The 
bizarre tints of the Cathedral glimmer like 
a huge lantern of faith above and beyond 
the awestruck host. 

Only a man of prodigious historic imagi- 
nation could picture to himself the entity 
of Slavic evolution. Centuries before the 
bright miracle of Bethlehem the Slavs 
were a nation of lithe, swarthy wanderers 
who cultivated the land northeast of the 
Carpathians. Fearfully they turned to 
dark hills for sullen, reverberating com- 
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mandments of Perun the Thunderer. Pa- 
tiently they awaited lustrous benevolences 
of Dazbog the Sun God. Then their sweat- 
ing oxen strained over furrows; hives were 
loud with bees; joyous honeyed mead was 
brewed in the glades. With the arching 














SLtav MucHa 
. met a Slavophile at dinner. 


zest of dolphins the Slavs plunged in the 
waters of the Vistula, Pripet, Upper 
Dniester rivers. At nightfall they huddled 
in their river bank encampments, shud- 
dered at the moan of the werewolf, the 














Cruising in the Cradle of Civilization 
on the S.S. NEW YORK 
Haven't you always wanted to visit Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land, to cruise through the beautiful Bos- 


phorus and the Golden Horn with the domes and 
minarets of Constantinople glimmering in the dis- 


tance—to glide silently through the blue waters of 
the lovely Dalmatian coast—to set foot on the very 
spot where the gods of Olympus held sway? 


The luxurious flagship S.S. NEW YORK sails from 
New York January 31st for the Mediterranean and 
the ancient lands of its historic shores. Rates $900 
and up, including a great program of shore excursions. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 


39 Broadway, 





LINE 
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fleet shadow of Baba-Jaga, man-eating 
witch. Meanwhile their more venturesome 
brethren, scowling pirates of the Aegean 
and Baltic, forgot their ferocity beneath 
a vibrant pattern of stars. 

With the passing years the Slavs solidi- 























© Keystone 
SLAVOPHILE CRANE 
“7 discovered Asia in 1878.” 

fied in little communistic groups. Perhaps 
they were not naturally belligerent (not 
one of Mucha’s paintings commemorates a 
deed of battle), but onslaughts of dom- 
ineering Goths, the scorbutic spread of 
Huns under black-hearted Attila, com- 
pelled warfare. The Slavs multiplied, mi- 
grated. Westward they journeyed to Po- 
land, Northern Germany. Eastward they 
thronged Russia, pierced in slim wedges 
to the Pacific. Southward they trekked to 
Hungary, Albania, Greece. By the sth 
century A.D. they had ceased to be a na- 
tion, were even losing race consciousness. 
Gradually the widespread Slavic peoples 
adopted Christianity. The 15th century 
martyr, Bohemian John Huss, was their 
most eloquent devotee of the cross. Today 
only the esoteric significance of language, 
as understood by pedants, betrays the 
Slavic as the most numerous of European 
races. Miscegenation and environment 
have destroyed racial semblance, shattered 
racial pride. There are more than 150,000,- 
ooo Russians, Poles, Kashubes, Serbs, 
Czechoslovaks, Polabs, Slovenes, Serbo- 
Croats, Bulgarians. All are Slavs, despite 
their differing nationalities, characteristics. 

Alfons Mucha possessed the requisite 
imagination and pride to epitomize this 
development. Proudly is he Czechoslova- 
kian, proudly a Slav. White-haired, 
rugged, in this man the strain is sharply 
apparent. His far-off ancestors surely 
looked on Svetovit, three-headed God of 
Plenty, symbolized by sun and bull. He 
has the boundless Slavic intensity and 
energy which make the leaders of his race 
indefatigable in labor, irresistible in per- 
sonal charm. Years ago, in Paris, his 
posters of Sarah Bernhardt as Gismonda 





New York ea 9 5 and La Samaritaine took him pyrotechni- 
——_ “A = AZ Va cally to fame. They were graceful of line, 
Chicago, Philadel- iN ps anh, Ne dl if palely florescent of decoration, for which 
rr = hee) SN eg ' he has a penchant at once Pre-Raphaelite, 
Bontreal. innipeg, PAS ee BA SSS Vw Russian. Féted as he was with Parisian 
oF Feos' agents fanfares, he returned regularly to the 
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With these new 


Wooden coaches go the way 
of wooden ships .. . the Penn- 
sylvania provides complete steel 
equipment for safer and more 
comfortable coach travel. 


RAINS for a hundred cities whir 
down the singing rails—and 
every train from stem to stern of 
solid steel! 
That will soon be the rule on the 
Pennsylvania—the first railroad to 
attain this goal. 


Before the end of this year— 
upon delivery of an additional 320 
new improved all-steel passenger 
cars—the Pennsylvania will elimi- 
nate completely all wooden coaches 
from all regular steam runs.* 


$100,000,000 has been involved 


in the making of this immense fleet 
of all-steel passenger equipment 
train cars. At the end of this year 
these cars will number one-fifth of 
all the steel passenger cars in use 
in the United States. 


These new “Dreadnoughts of the 
Rails” represent a distinct step 
forward in providing safer and more 
comfortable coach travel. 


One-sixth of all railroad pas- 
sengers in the United States travel 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. To 
transport them, the Pennsylvania 
operates 3800 passenger trains 
daily, limited and local. Seventy- 
three percent of these passengers 
travel in the Pennsylvania’s coaches. 
*A few wooden coaches of the wide-vestibule type 


will be kept on hand for emergency service until 
they, too, are replaced, 





“Dreadnoughts of the Rails” 


Six Special Features 


that add comfort in the latest 
Pennsylvania all-steel coaches: 


Roller-bearings eliminate the jars and 
jolts of starting and, by doing away 
with ‘‘hot-boxes,’’ minimize the risk 
of delays. 


A scientifically designed system of 
ventilation insures a continuous flow 
of fresh air, at properly moderated 
temperatures, at all times. 


High-backed seats give unusual 
comfort. 


The most modern reflected lighting 
floods the cars with abundant, steady 
illumination. 


Pleasingly large washrooms are 
fitted with gleaming basins and mir- 
rors, soap and towel vendors, and 
comfortable plush seats. 


A new, attractive style of decora- 
tion gives light, bright ivory ceilings— 
fawn colored walls with brown trim- 
mings—aisle strips of deep green. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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GENUINE VA 


Reading Comfort 





Complete Relaxation Without 
Eye-Strain-A New Delight | 
for All Who Read=A Lifelong | 
Investment in Convenience 







A Christmas Gift ~f 
Everyone Will Write or draw 
in your favorite 
Appreciate sony anal. 


If you like to read, here is a 
convenience you have long been 
looking for. Now you can sit 











back in your favorite chair, ad- 
just the Mitchell Lap Table at 
precisely the proper angle and 
read in solid comfort! No eye- 
strain. No tedious holding of the 
book or magazine. Your body 
mus les are at rest; your en- 






ergies concentrated on the Read or g®er ag 
message before you. One of breakfast ) j 
life's most pleasant recreations in bed f_ . B 
is made even more pleasant! comfort- oe 
ably. aie 


Dozens of Uses 
The Mitchell Table enables you 
toread or breakfast confortably 


in bed: to write, figure or draw 
in your coziest chair. A blessing 
toinvali an appreciated con- 





venience On vacation, in travel- 


ing and at outings; a distinctive 
and useful gift. An investment 
Are There Children in the in health where 


Home? If so, insist that they use there are 
a Mitchell Table. Humping dren. 
over books and studies often 
leads to serious disorders. The 
Mitchell Table encourages them 
tosit, read and breathe properly, 


Endorsed by 
Hundreds 


“I've always wanted something 
of the kind but did not, know it 
was on the market.’’— Mrs. E. 
H. Blanchard, St. Louis. 
“Wonderful, well worth the 
money.”” B. Kessler, Vineland, 
N. J. Appreciated by all who 
know the joy of reading and the 
value of conserving the eyes. 
Lasts a Lifetime. Special 
laminated wood, attractively 
finished in walnut or mahogany. 
Nothing to wear or get out of / 
order. Adjusted by two simple j 


- | 
Folds to 1%, in. v | 


Five Days’ Trial— Send No 
Money. Try the Mitchel! Table 
for five days in your own home. mas 
will be mailed, when so 


chil- 





From now until Christ- 
Mitchell Tables 
Enjoy the comfort of easy read- 
ing— in or your easy chair. ordered, in attractive 
Note the dozens of uses. See holly boxes, all ready 
the healthful effect on children. for holiday distribu- 
]i not delighted in five days, re- 
turn the table; otherwise send 
us $6.50 and the table is yours 
for a lifetime of service! The ww 

coupon is for your convenience, =” a) 
Won't you send it in today? 











att . ry 
ey 
Pays qaorsss. FO worry 
‘ 
Free oor ne 3 We x > \ 
© Trial ys 5 8 <p. wat 
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quietude of central Europe, to that Slavic 
ridge which is saturated with spontaneous, 
vivid art. 

The Epic of Slavic History is at present 
on exhibition in Prague, Czechoslovakian 
capital, where a permanent gallery for it 
will soon be built. It is fitting that on the 
tenth anniversary of Czechoslovakian in- 
dependence the country should possess 
such a Slavic shrine, a goal for pilgrims. 
Slavs have inspired the shrine, a Slav has 
peopled it with the painted legion of his 
forbears, Slavs will visit it with sympathy. 
But the scheme was fostered by an Ameri- 
can, financed with U. S. money. The en- 
trepreneur is grey-haired, goateed Charles 
Richard Crane, supposedly of Manhattan, 
in reality most traveled of Americans. He 
is now 70. He devoted his prime to ex- 
pansion of the famed Crane valves & 
fittings business. He has been U. S. Minis- 
ter to China (1920-21), campaigner for 
Woodrow Wilson, member of his diplo- 
matic mission to Russia. In 1919 he was 
commissioner on mandates in Turkey. He 
is President of Trustees of the American 
College for Girls in Constantinople. But 
governmental and business missions are 
but slight reason for Mr. Crane’s voyaging. 
His wayfaring is that of the perpetual ex- 
plorer. He is a successful Ponce de Leon 
who continually finds lost, shining cities. 
“T discovered Asia in 1878,” he says, with 
the air of one who had hitherto led a pur- 
blind, provincial existence. Russia alone 
has received him 23 times. This week he 
sails to Arabia. 

Particularly fond is he of the Slavic 
peoples. He has endowed a Slavic chair 
at the University of Chicago, which for a 
while was occupied by Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk, now President of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The successful suitor for the hand 
of Mr. Crane’s daughter Frances was Jan 
Masaryk, son of the President. It was 
at a Pan-Slavic dinner in Manhattan that 
Mr. Crane met Alfons Mucha. Later in 
their friendship the artist confided his 
dream of a Slavic Pantheon. This seed 
had struck the most fertile soil. What 
Artist Mucha’s long, loving labors have 
cost Mr. Crane is not known. The vener- 
able traveler abjures publicity. He has 
merely expressed his enthusiasm as a 
Slavophile. 
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Abbe—Barrymore 


When Diderot, leader of France’s 18th 
century philosophes, edited his great En- 
cyclopaedia, he was harassed and vilified. 
Valuable plates were destroyed by Govern- 
ment agents; behind his back, articles were 
viciously, cruelly emasculated. 

When Dr. Samuel Johnson compiled his 
great Dictionary, le was nagged, hounded 
by printer’s devils. “The great” offered no 
help; alone he struggled, published. 

However, when the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen started the English Dictionary of 


| National Biography, he received encourag- 


ing letters from his friends Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Thomas Hardy, Henry James: 


| later he was made Knight Commander of 


the Bath. 
And last week, when Dr. Allen Johnson 
published the first voiume of the Diction- 





Dr. ALLEN JOHNSON 
. . . féted, dined. 


ary of American Biography, he was féted, 
dined by luminaries of worlds educational, 
literary, journalistic. 


It was inescapable that when Sir Leslie 
published his biographical dictionary he 
should be compared to Samuel Johnson. 
Friends found the same bluff exterior, the 
same “heart,” the same relish in humor. 
The parallel between Dr. Allen Johnson 
and Dr. Samuel is obvious, superficial. Dr. 
Allen Johnson is diffident, crisp, quietly 
intellectual. Graduated from Amherst in 
1892 he received his M. A. from that col- 
lege three years later, the same year that 
President Coolidge was graduated cum 
laude. He has published a biography of 
Stephen A. Douglas, has delved deeply in- 
to early Americana. At Yale, he was Larned 
Professor of American History. Since 
1926 he has edited his Dictionary. 

The Dictionary will contain in 20 
volumes the names of all persons who 
have made- important contributions to 
American life. No living persons will be 
mentioned and no persons who “have not 
lived in the territory now known as the 
United States.” Thus foreigners like the 
Revolutionary Marquis de La Fayette will 
undoubtedly find their place in a later 
volume. As it is the first volume already 
includes such names as Astronomer Cleve- 
land Abbe (4 columns); British Baron 
Jeffrey Amherst (3 columns); President 
Chester A. Arthur (6 columns) ; Showman 
Phineas Taylor Barnum (5 columns); 
Actor Maurice Barrymore (2 columns). 

The need of such a dictionary was first 
voiced by the American Council of 
Learned Societies in 1922. Dr. Johnson 
was appointed editor-in-chief, and a com- 
mittee cast about to find sufficient funds 
to start the work. Funds ($500,000) were 
speedily donated on behalf of the New 
York Times by its publisher and control- 
ling owner, Adolph S. Ochs. 

The first volume is a dignified maroon 
tome. The biographies are entertaining, 
lucid, informative. There are no pictures. 
The publishers (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Manhattan) are selling the first volume 
for $12.50, will sell the complete set 6 
years hence for $250. 
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Proof’ 


“We are delighted with | 
the COMBUSTIONEER. 
Ic burns less tons of | 
coal per month—coal 
costing us $2.50 LESS | 
than we used to pay. It 
has eliminated smoke, 
and we are getting 
more efficient opera- | 
tion out of our laundry 
on account of even | 
steam pressure, auto- 
matically maintained.” 
Henry J. Mueller, Presi- 
dent, Mueller Brothers’ 
Laundry. 





Would You Continue 


to Pay Your Fireman sMINATES 
roe. aos an Extra *5000 a Year? SMOKE 


° 





— management of the famous Mount Clemens Baths 

realized that by obsolete hand-firing methods they 
were wasting enough costly fuel to pay their fireman a 
ptincely salary. They investigated all possible methods 
that were offered to increase the combustion efficiency 
of their boiler room, and, after careful consideration, 
decided to install the COMBUSTIONEER, the automatic 
coal burner. Here is the statement of results, signed b 
Frank S. Schmidt, Manager of the Park Hotel, whic 
operates the Mount Clemens Baths: — LABOR 


SAVES 





AUTOMATICALLY 
fete] pace) 
STEAM PRESSURE 










“We are glad sp confirm our statement to your Mr. Nilson that 
since the installation of the COMBUSTIONEER we are burning 
1.7 tons of coal per ten hour day. This is a reduction in tonnage 
of almost thirty per cent, which saving is in addition to the dif- 
ference in price paid, between expensive lump coal, which we 
previously used, and the cheap, slack coal which the COMBUS- 
TIONEER burns so successfully. 

“We are maintaining automatically a constant steam pressure of 
70 pounds. There is absolutely no variation in the temperature 
of our water for the bath house. This is the most important fac- 
tor, of course, in our business. 

“Smoke has been completely eliminated, and from every stand- 
point we are more than pleased with the installation, and with 
the high type of engineering service you have rendered in con- 


nection therewith. 





fo bt hee ee ee ee 
PAYS | P | MAINTAINS 
COMBUSTIONEER Can Be Installed Overnight! EVEN 
FOR ITSELF 7 . > TEMPERATURE 
Write today requesting our Engineering Department to make a survey of your a Lh 
boiler room costs, without obligation to you. Write engineering Department 6. 
COMBUSTIONEER, Inc. 


1829-39 South 55tb Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


(OmbusStioneer 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF THE AMER1CAN BUSINESS MAN 


Hookey 


FOR THREE YEARS... 


and trebled his business! 


HE PLAYED * 9 








So HE departed. First to the woods 
of the North. Then across the seas 
to England and the three Eastern 
Continents. 


ee ied 


Wherever he went, there followed him 


; : the records and reports of his office. 
THE veteran head of a great American business called Typed and charted business facts and 


together his department heads and associates. ‘‘Boys,’’ he figures. Statistical ‘“televisions’’ that 


abled him t int k 
began, ‘I’ve got to play hookey. Something has snapped ot ae 


and cranny of his business. 
° ° + o- 
inside of me. And I want to get out before I’m carried out. iaie ella: seal tile. Witte: 


*‘But please understand, I want to get out physically... things began to happen. 

mot mentally. I’m depending on you to keep me closely in From a fishing camp in Maine came 

a letter from the absent chief suggest- 

ing new colors for the new season’s 

you, even though my chair is vacant.’’ goods. It was the first time “‘eye- 
appeal’’ had been added to this prosaic 


product. And the new line sold like 
**hot cakes.’ 


touch with all that goes on. I want my mind to stay with 


From Paris, he mailed a series of new 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


model designs, created by a French 
stylist, in the modern manner. Again, 
a trade sensation was registered almost 
overnight. 


From Germany, he cabled a produc- 
tion short-cut which saved 15% in 
factory overhead, while improving the 
quality of the output. 

Scarcely a week passed which did not 
bring a message from the Absentee 
Landlord, suggesting new ideas for 





the advertising department, hot stuff 
for the sales force, helpful hints to the 
executive personnel. 


For the first time in thirty years, freed 
from the fetters of detail, the business 


veteran found himself playing a com- ° 


plete and unhampered thinking part in 
the conduct of his business. 


**The rolling stone may gather no 
moss,’’ he chuckled, ‘‘but it picks up 
a lot of new ideas. Besides, moss be- 
longs to the desk-tied mossbacks.”’ 


WHAT a man accomplishes in busi- 
ness depends largely on his viewpoint. 
His business can go no further than 
his aims and dreams. If he confines 
his viewpoint to the needles and pins 
on the office floor, he will never en- 
vision Opportunity’s heights. 


The Absentee Landlord was able to 
direct his business from afar because 
he never got away from its control. 
The facts and figures that kept this 
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control with him came to him auto- 


matically. He did not have to stay on 
the job to dig them out. 

The business machines and methods 
which automatically furnished him this 
constant mirror of his business were 
products of Remington Rand. 





These machines and methods are 
largely responsible for the emancipa- 
tion of the American business man 
from desk-confining detail drudgery. 
They have replaced memory in keep- 
ing the records of business. They 
have vastly reduced the need for hand 
and head work in charting the day’s 
results. 


Use this amazing new 
Business Service 


THE LEADING manufacturers of busi- 
ness appliances have recently merged 
into one organization . . . Remington 
Rand. There is nothing comparable to 
the service it renders, here or abroad. 
No such central station for the recep- 
tion of ability and intelligence, and the 
broadcasting of proved, exact methods 
has ever been in existence. It offers a 
single source of supply for business 
equipment. And it combines 4,000 
trained business analysts into a field 
force that can beat down the most com- 
plicated obstructions to better business. 


. makes 


A telephone call... 
every man in this army your 


ally, at no cost to you 


Write or telephone for a Remington 
Rand man. No matter what your 
need, it will be met adequately and 
with intelligence. No matter what 
your problem, it will receive the atten- 


_ tion of a trained mind. Hit or miss 


office arrangements, stumbling rou- 
tine, inefficient machines and ineffec- 
tive employees may be costing you 
hundreds, even thousands of wasted 
dollars. Get the truth. Telephone 
our local office, or write Remington 
Rand Business Service Inc., Reming- 
ton Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines . 
SAFE-CABINET . 
KALAMAZOO and BAKER-VAWTER Loose Leaf Ezuipment 


RAND AND KARDEX Visible Records . 
DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines 


LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 


INDEX VISIBLE . POWERS Accounting Machines 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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—AND HE THOUGHT 
IT DIDN'T MATTER 


T always does in matters pertain- 

ing to dress. For when a man 
knowingly wears the wrong thing he 
subjects himself to mental torture 
and sometimes ridicule. People do 
notice such conspicuous errors as 
unmatched dress sets. Anyone who 
knows realizes there is only one cor- 
rect form—that studs, vest buttons 
and links must match! They also 
know thatthe conventional require- 
ments of evening jewelry are: for 
tuxedo, black enamel! or dark 
mother-of-pearl; for full dress, only 
white mother-of-pearl. / 


Errors are easily avoided, in this re- 
spect, by acquiring Krementz Eve- 
ning Jewelry in complete matched 
sets. Krementz is acknowledged as 
the quintessence of correctness—in 
form, design and style. Krementz 
Quality breathes the very spirit of 
the formal occasion. 


Buy Krementz Dress Sets for your- 
self—or for gifts to others. See them 
at your dealer or write us for name 
of the one nearest you. 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 


No. 2082—Full Dress 
Set. White mother-of- 
pearl Krem- 
entz Quality white metal 
rims. Complete, $7.50. 
Other sets to $50. 


centers; 





CORRECT EVENING 
JEWELRY FOR MEN 





RELIGION 








| Anglican Catholics 








In the five boroughs of New York City 
there are about 1,275,000 souls who fre- 
quently say five times the Pater Noster 
(ending the prayer at “ .. . but deliver 
us from evil. Amen”), repeat five times the 
Ave Maria for the intention of their Holy 
Father the Pope, the Bishop of Rome, the 
visible head of the Church. These 1,275,- 
000 souls are Roman Catholics who be- 
lieve that the Pope is infallible when he 
teaches a doctrine of faith or morals. Last 
week in Manhattan were gathered some 
1,500 Catholic souls who pray no prayers 
for the Pope. 

These 1,500 souls are Anglican Cath- 
olics who, strictly speaking, are members 


| of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 


America. Romanist and Anglican have 
much in common so far as the superficiali- 
ties of rubrics and rite are concerned. 

The lay Romanists who are aware of 
the Anglican body have little animosity 
for the Anglicans. The most popular be- 
lief among Romanists is that the Angli- 
cans are Romanists “in spirit” who hesi- 
tate to join the Roman church lest they 
lose caste. 

The numerically strongest Romanist 
settlement in the U. S. therefore had no 
resentment for the Anglicans who met in 
their fourth annual Congress. The pon- 
derous body felt—if it felt at all—only 
tolerant amusement for an organization 
which Romanists believe is an elegant imi- 


| tation of their own church. The Anglicans 


in their turn would have felt reciprocal 
amusement had they known of the Roman- 
ists’ attitude, for the Anglicans are 
thoroughly accustomed to being a minor- 
ity bloc in a Church which becomes in- 
creasingly evangelistic instead of 
“Catholic.” 

The Congress was in session four days. 
Only at one point did there seem to be 
a bit of false-chording. The Right Rev. 
Sheldon Munson Griswold, Suffragan 
Bishop of the Chicago diocese, and Bishop 
(New York) William Thomas Manning 
politely disagreed on the de.irability of an 
Anglican-ward tendency in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Said Bishop Manning: 

“All through the length and breadth of 
the Church today there is a longing, ex- 
pressing itself in many ways, for a deeper, 
more personal experience of religion . . . 
which is expressing itself in the present 
movement for evangelism. ... You do 
not want . . . a mere return to medieval 
modes of thought, or to medieval ways.” 

Otherwise there was placidity and there 
was pomp. At the opening Mass Bishop 
Manning wore for the first time his new 
presentation cope of white and gold 
damask, upon whose orphrey are worked 
six shields: St. William’s, St. Thomas’s 
(patron saints of Bishop Manning), the 
Arms of the Aberdeen See, the Arms of 
Canterbury’s Primal See, the shields of 
the diocese of New York and of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. To match the 
cope was the begemmed mitre. 


Booth Dynasty 


Like family retainers moving about on 
a lower floor awaiting the death of their 
master and the inevitable reading of his 
will, associates of William Bramwell Booth 
chattered among themselves last week 
while William Bramwell Booth “sank,” 
“held his own,” “took a turn for the bet- 
ter,” “took a turn for the worse.” Since 
1912 General William Bramwell Booth has 
been generalissimo of the international 
Salvation Army, and the chatterers won- 
dered anxiously whether another Booth, 
specifically his sister Evangeline Cory 
Booth*, would succeed him. 

Sixteen years ago, when William Bram- 
well Booth succeeded his father, the late 
General William Booth, as commander-in- 
chief of the Salvation Army, the younger 
Booth was presumed to have chosen his 
own successor in traditional Salvation 
Army fashion. The present incumbent, ac- 
cording to tradition, names his favorite 
brother or sister “in arms,” writing his 
choice on a slip of paper, which he files 
with his solicitors, which is not opened 
until Death necessitates a substitution. But 
William Bramwell Booth’s aides-de-camp 
would have done with the Booth dynasty. 
Although William Bramwell Booth has two 
sons, Generals Wycliffe Booth and Ber- 
nard Booth, there was the fear lest he had 
chosen his daughter, General Katherine 
Booth, or his sister, Commander Evange- 
line Booth, as his successor. Despite the 
Army tradition of equality for its women 
workers, there is a feeling that no woman 
is capable of handling the multifarious ac- 
tivities of the organization, whose trust 
properties are estimated at £30,000,000 
($145,800,000). 

The timorousness which the imminent 
feminine régime inspires has resulted in 
calling a convocation of the High Council, 
never before called, for January. There 
was serious talk of litigation to be begun if 
a woman—any woman—should be named 
on the slip of paper. The war cry was anti- 
feminist. 

Meanwhile, and as Commander Evan- 
geline planned to take ship for England, 
acute neuritis kept silent William Bram- 
well Booth, who was sequestered in a cot- 
tage “somewhere along the east coast of 
England.” 





Ecclesiastical Notes 

The American Bible Society} observed 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment in Astor Place, Manhattan. Its 
average annual output has been more than 
a million copies of the Scriptures. The 
Bible has been translated into 69 
languages and dialects, including Arabic. 


A position which many regard as the 
most potent lay position in the religious 
world is that of general secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Come 
Jan. 1 the position will be held by Fred 
W. Ramsey, moneyed philanthropist of 
Cleveland (Time, Nov. 12). Y-Worker 
Ramsey last week renounced his associa- 
tion with the Anti-Saloon League, giving 
its political machinations as his reason. 


*Commander of the Salvation Army in the 
U. S. since 1904. 

tNot to be confused with the Gideons, Chris- 
tian Travelers Association of America, who place 
Bibles in hotel rooms, whose organization was 
founded in 1899 by John H. Nicholson and S. E. 
Hill, traveling salesman, 
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No . . . this is not a new house . . . simply modernized 


TIME 





Here is how the house looked before modernizing 





New Homes From Oxp Houses 


A wonder-working idea that has given 


Tovay . . . @ new idea is 
dramatically changing the living 
standards of America. 
Thousands of old homes . . . 
once considered obsolete and out- 
of-date . . . are now being mod- 
ernized with remarkable results. 
It’s a great home-modernization move- 
ment, sponsored by hundreds of civic 
organizations throughout the country. 





THESE 17 great associations affili- 
ated with the National Association 
maintain service organizations that 
coordinate with the general technical 
services of the National staff: 


California Redwood Association, San 
Francisco, Calif.— Redwood 

California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers Association, San Francisco, 
Calif.—California Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn.—Oak, Gum, South- 
ern and Appalachian Hardwoods 

North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va.—North Carolina Pine 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Association, Oshkosh, Wis. 
—Hemlock, Maple, Birch and North- 
ern Hardwoods 

Northern Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.— White Pine, 
Norway Pine 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Fla.—Cypress 
and Tupelo 

Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La.—Long Leaf and Short Leaf South- 
ern Yellow Pine 

West Coast Lumberman’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash.—Douglas Fir, Sitka 
Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, Western 
Red Cedar 

Western Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore.—Pondosa Pine, 
Idaho White Pine, Larch 

National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, II. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle 
Manufacturers, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

British Columbia Loggers Association, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Chicago, IIl. 











thousands, attractive new-looking homes 
at moderate cost. Let these Lumber Ex- 


perts who made the above transformation 


tell you about it 


If you are living in an old house and 
would like to make it new... the facts 
presented in this advertisement will be 
particularly valuable to you. 

You simply consult your local builder 
—lumber dealer or architect and tell 
them what you want to do. 

They'll work with you on your plans. 
Help you in every possible way. 

And in addition, there is the consulta- 
tion service of trained lumber experts, 
provided by the great lumber industry, to 
aid thousands of people just like yourself. 

It doesn’t make any difference whether 
you re modernizing a cottage or a country 
estate. These experts will take your 
plans and advise what kinds of lumber, 
to use . . . show you where to use them 
to the best advantage. 

What types of hardwood, for instance, 


for floors, stairways, mantels? 
What kind of softwood for sills, 
doorways and finish? These are 
typical questions that they 
answer daily. 

This consulting service, which 
has been sponsored and devel- 
oped by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association and its 17 Affiliated 
Associations . . . is also available to 
manufacturers, shippers, carriers, builders 
and other users of wood. It marks a big 
step forward in a great nation-wide 
movement toward the more efficient use 
of American standard lumber from 
America’s best mills. 


Clip Coupon for Advice 


If you plan to modernize your home or 
build a new one... or if you use lumber 
in your business... clip coupon for de- 
tails about this special service. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Offices in New York, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Boston. Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Kansas Cit 





Memphis, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ure. 


‘American Standard Lumber from America’s Best Mills” 





ee CERTIFIED BY CENTURIES 
--WOOD.. | 
Use it- Nature renews tt 





City. 





Mail Coupon for Interesting Lumber Booklets 





National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 

Dept.202, Transportation Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me Free copy of booklet checked. 
O New Homes from Old Houses. 

0 100 Lumber Consultants at Your Service. 

O Information on Lumber and Where to Find It. 


oo 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Charles Michael Schwab arose at the 
American Institute of Steel Construction, 
in session in Mississippi, and said: “Boys, 
listen to the old steel master from Bethle- 
hem. I am getting old [66]. . . . I have 
learned a lot since I started as a boy with 
Mr. Carnegie. I learned a lot about steel, 
but more important I learned a lot about 
life. Ah, that is the thing. Be happy. .. . 
When my time comes to die I do not want 
to be surrounded by granite and marble. 
I want to be amidst steel, beams and ‘Ls’ 
where I have been happy all my life. I 
will now leave you to go back to my busi- 
ness but I again will say—be good na- 
tured.” 





3 


Mrs. Charles C. Goodrich, wife of the 
tire tycoon, traveled last week from 
York Village, Me., to Phoenix, Ariz., in a 
Pullman. The cost: $3,900. The reason: 
Mrs. Goodrich, long and seriously ill, 
needed the care of a doctor, nurses, and 
her husband, the privacy of a single Pull- 
man, a swift trip without stopover or 
change. 


e 








Armand Tokatyan, tenor, bit Mario 
Basiola, baritone, on the ear, one evening 
last week. That was all right, for they 














FOR THE NAME OF THE NEAREST 
BURBERRY DEALER, WRITE TO 
OUR NEW YORK WHOLESALE 
OFFICE—14 EAST 38™ STREET 


VERYONE you know 
Wears an overcoat. 
A discriminating mi- 
nority have taken them- 
selves out ot the ruck 
by wearing Burberrys! 





were performing Cavalleria Rusticana at 
the Metropolitan Opera House and biting 
was in the stage directions. But Tenor 
Tokatyan bit the ear of Baritone Basiola 
so thoroughly that first-aid had to be per- 
formed at the end of the scene. There- 
after, Tenor Tokatyan explained that the 
unintended ferocity of his bite was caused 
by a nail which stuck up from his shoe 
into his foot. f 
a 

William Gustafson, Metropolitan 
Opera basso, moved out of the La Rochelle 
Apartments, Manhattan, last March, six 
months before his lease was up. The land- 
lord brought suit to collect rent for the 
balance of the lease. Basso Gustafson, last 
week in court, thundered that he had two 
good reasons for moving out: 1) Killer 
Harry K. Thaw was his neighbor, 2) pa- 
trol wagons at the door and policemen 
riding in the apartment’s elevators were 
annoying, especially when they came to 
arrest disorderly women. 


A 


——_ 





Mrs. Sinclair Lewis (née Dorothy 
Thompson) last week accused Theodore 
(American Tragedy) Dreiser of plagia- 
rism. She had written an able book entitled 
The New Russia, based on her despatches 
to the New York Evening Post. She was 
at that time the best U. S. newspaper cor- 
respondent in central and eastern Europe. 
Mr. Dreiser, too, had travelled in Russia 
and he came out a little later with a 




















rambling book called Dreiser Looks at 
Russia. 

In making her charge, Mrs. Lewis 
quoted, side by side, dozens and dozens of 
paragraphs and sentences from her book 
and Mr. Dreiser’s, which were practically 
identical.* But, said Mrs. Lewis: “I want 
to reiterate that Mr. Dreiser’s book as a 
whole and mine as a whole have numerous 
important differences. We do not arrive 
at the same conclusions regarding the So- 
viet experiment. . . . What strikes me as 
peculiar in the whole affair is that the 
passages in question deal with precisely 
those things which I should have thought 
a novelist would wish to describe in his 
own words.” 

This was not the first time that Mr. 
Dreiser had been accused of plagiarism. 
George Ade shamed him in 1926; Col- 
umnist Franklin P. Adams of the New 
York World found remarkably similar 
passages in Mr. Dreiser’s works and in 
Sherwood Anderson’s earlier Winesburg, 
Ohio. 

— «-—— 

Rudyard Kipling, 63, amazed last 
week England’s Royal Society of Medicine 
with an after-dinner speech. More amaz- 
ing, however, was his practical prudence. 
What words he uttered, as he knows best, 
have a money value to him. So he care- 
fully announced that publishing rights to 
his speech would revert to him after 48 
hours. In England, the copyright law 
covers oral works. 

— os 

Assistant Postmaster Ensley E. Rogers 
of Red Bank, N. J. sent Philatelist 
George V of England an issue of U. S. 
stamps commemorating the victory of 
General Washington over British General 
Clinton at Monmouth Court House, 1778. 
Last week, the King’s private secretary 
courteously sent the stamps back. 

Capt. Sir Arthur Rostron, commo- 
dore of the Cunard fleet, skipper of the 
Berengaria, was shaving, one morning, last 
week. He paid little attention to two 
U. S.. customs officials who entered his 
suite on the Berengaria and began a search 
for liquor. First, they ransacked the 
lounge. Then they went into the bedroom, 
poked about in closets, put their hands into 
pockets of clothes hanging in the ward- 
robe, opened luggage. When they left, Sir 
Arthur laid down his razor, said to some 
friends: “Well, these are your customs and 
I suppose we will have to abide by them.” 
a 

William Kissam Vanderbilt, with 
wife, scientists, servants and elaborate 
fishing tackle, sailed last week from Miami, 
Fla., on his famed yacht, Ara, on his first 
cruise around the world. 

wr een 

Arthur Train, newly elected president 
of the Authors’ League of America, said, 
last week, in his inaugural address: “I be- 
lieve that those members of the League 
who command the highest artistic respect 
should confer annually some distinction 











*One example. Mrs. Lewis: “Here, too, one 
sees the ballerinas from the opera, often very 
pretty creatures . . . in sleazy silk dresses which 
could be bought in America for $9 at a depart- 
ment store sale.” Mr. Dreiser: “Also ballerinas 
from the Grand Opera House, exquisite creatures 
in sleazy silk dresses which could be bought in 
Fourteenth Street, New York, for $9. . . .” 
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.. Pick papers 
... a8 you pick men 
for the specific job they are to de 


WOULD you hire a man for a key position with no 
more knowledge of his abilities than the fact that 
he asked for a large salary? 


Choosing papers is much like choosing person- 
nel. In every business there are several different 
classes of duties which paper is asked to perform. 
Some require strength and lasting quality; others 
demand clean-cut appearance; still others call for 
nothing but a reasonably good writing surface. 


To use a high-grade rag paper for inter-office 
memoranda or shipping-room blanks is just as 
ridiculous as asking a $10,000 executive to clean 
inkwells. And typing an important contract on 
sulphite bond is like placing a careless youngster 
in a position of trust and responsibility. Yet in the 
same offices where employees are carefully picked 
according to their qualifications, papers are still 
bought in haphazard fashion, without regard to 
the requirements of the job. 


Buyers of printing are not to blame. They often 
lack the exact knowledge of the paper expert who 
is qualified to choose the correct paper from among 
the thousands of brands and grades. 


In a recent survey made for a large financial 
firm, the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
found that the company was buying a 100% rag 
bond for all its permanent forms. In idea this is 
correct, but laboratory tests showed that while the 
rag content of the paper was actually 100%, the 
rags used were of inferior grade, and for 
that reason it was less than half as 
strong as it should have been for use in 


EAGLE 4 


This book, “Making Paper 
Pay Its Way,” 
paper standardization as Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
it applies to an individual 
business, and records the 
results achieved in a num- 
ber of large American 
companies. Upon request 
we shall be glad to send 
a copy to any interested 
business executive. 








permanent records. Rag content is not always a 
safe basis for buying paper unless the grade of 
rag, which determines the quality standard, is a 
known factor. 

The Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau now 
places within the reach of every large business an 
individual service which simplifies and systematizes 
the entire problem of paper buying. 

In the past year standardizations have been made 
for more than 400 companies, in all lines of busi- 
ness. In every case greater efficiency has resulted 
through the use of the right paper for the purpose. 
In most cases, appreciable savings have been made. 


* This confidential service 


is yours upon request 


You can have the broad experience and unusual 
laboratory facilities of the Paper Users’ Standard- 
ization Bureau applied directly to your own busi- 
ness papers. On the basis of its analysis the Bureau 
furnishes a complete report giving the proper 
specifications for every form, letterhead and card 
index record which you employ. There is no cost 
and no obligation whatever involved. You are left 
entirely free to buy any paper which meets the 
standards set. Because of the scope of this service 
it can be rendered only to a limited number of 
corporations. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


PAPERS 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 


Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron. Acceptance. Norman, Telephone. 


describes 


Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Massasoit Ledger. 


Other Eagle-A Business Papers 
include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 

LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN THE 

PAPER YOU USE 
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for the best work of that year in every 
branch of literature. An award of—let us 
say—the Literary Council of the Authors’ 
League of America, composed of a group 
of the first literary talent in the country, 
would carry far greater weight than those 
of the judges of magazine contests or the 
literary eunuchs who now gratuitously 
presume to declare what is best of every- 
thing, or the self-constituted committees 
of busy-bodies and publicity-seekers who 
bestow birthday honors to the clatter of 
coffee cups and the tinkle of ice cream 
spoons.” 
a 

John Early, 54, most obstreperous 
leper the government has ever tried to 
cure, cut one of his native North Carolina 
capers last week at the National Leper 
Home, Carville, La. Doctors had declared 
him cured by injection of chaulmoogra oil 
derivatives and were discharging him. 
Fellow inmates decked him joyously with 
flowers. His leprosy-scarred face beamed. 


o 








Deems Taylor, famed composer of 
the King’s Henchman went to see the Man- 
hattan opening of a play called Hotbed. 
Just before the curtain he, resplendent in 
evening clothes, strode down the aisle to 
his seat near the front of the theatre. A 
noise ran through the audience something 
like a titter and something like a rumble. 
Soon Composer Taylor discovered to his 
amazement that around his neck was no 
collar, no tie. 


MEDITERRANEAN AN 
CRUISES s | 


Here is a ernise with charm { 
+++. a stimulus to the imag- 
ination. You see the play- 7 
ground of smart Europe—Monte 
Carlo. You touch the desert, visit 

the Holy Land, Egypt, Afriva and 
Greece. See queint villages and 
vivid towns. Four sailings allow 
great latitude in your plans. Liberal 
stop-over privileges and optional re- 
turn from a north Europexn port. 


S. S. Adriatic Jan. 10; Feb. 28 
S. S. Laurentic jan. 19; Mar. 9 


For complete information apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York, 








Football 


Notre Dame teams have ranged the 
country for many years, brawling on grid- 
irons in the north, walloping the south and 
west. From time to time they play a 
game on their home grounds in order to 
prove to sceptical and moping opponents 
that Notre Dame possesses a campus, a 
student body and other educational para- 
phernalia as well as a coach and a foot- 
ball team. Since 1905 Notre Dame has 
always won its home games; this last week 
after disrupting the Army, Notre Dame’s 
prowlers returned to Indiana and waited 
there for the oncoming of an unbeaten 
football team from Carnegie Tech. 

Howard Harpster, Carnegie’s captain, 
threw a 20 yard pass to Rosenzweig, who 
ran 60 more yards towards a touchdown 
as soon as the game began; Carnegie made 
three more before the game was over. The 
Notre Dame team, which had been miracu- 
lous against the Army, made only one and 
lost 7—27; it was now the first Notre 
Dame team since 1905 to lose at Notre 
Dame and the first coached by Knute 
Rockne to lose more than two games in a 
season. Johnny Niemiec, often a hero this 
season, walked off the field to cheers and 
sat on the Notre Dame bench for ten 
minutes without speaking to anybody. 

@ Princeton’s team was gay before the 
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WEST INDIES 
AND MEXICO 
CRUISES 


How long have you for a 
winter’s vacation? 11 days, 
16, 17 or 22 days? One ofthese 

cruises is just suited to your re- 
quirements for there is a wide | 
choice of sailing-dates, duration j 
and routes. Itineraries include ! 
Mexico City, PanamaCanal,Havana, 
Jamaica, Bermuda (at Easter) ete. 
The ship is a palatial cruising liner, 


mn famaous for ite club-like atmosphere. 


S. 8. Lapland, sailing Jan. 31 (22 days); 
Feb. 25 (16 days); Mar. 16 (17 days); 
April 6 (11 days). 


our offices elsewhere o: any authorized agent. 


WHITE STARLINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 


RED STAR LINE 


MAREN E cOMPAN Y 


game; little signs in the field house said 
“Sixty minutes”; Yale was gloomy and 
four stars—Garvey, Ellis, Decker and 
Charlesworth—sat nursing injuries on the 
sidelines. Logic pointed to a Princeton 
victory, psychology to a Yale one. Logic 
and psychology argued during the first 
quarter in the Palmer Stadium. Thereafter 
Princeton won 12—2. 

@ Halfback Brazil sizzled in Manhattan 
where Detroit made a lizzy out of Ford- 
ham 19—o. 

@ The East’s high scorer, Ken Strong of 
N. Y. U., made three more touchdowns 
and kicked three more placement kicks, 
helping to account for the 27—6 total 
which N. Y. U. inflicted on Missouri. 

@ Colgate cleaned up Syracuse 30—6 
owing largely to the efforts of hard half- 
back Hart. 

@ Nebraska, undefeated, wallowed to a 
long, scoreless tie with Pittsburgh. 

@ Iowa was after the Western Confer- 
ence title, but so was Wisconsin, which 
won 13—o and will play Minnesota next 
Saturday. 

@ Thomason’s two touchdowns and one 
other in the last quarter allowed Georgia 
Tech, unbeaten, to beat Alabama 33—13. 
@ Red Grange once did prodicious deeds 
for Illinois; there was no one to do his 
stuff last week against Chicago. Nor was 
anyone required, for Alonzo Stagg’s team 
staggered weakly and Illinois won 40—o 
without the slightest difficulty. 

@ While 25,000 people sat watching in 
the rain, Tennessee’s Captain Witt hurled 
a 16 yard pass to left-end Hugg, who em- 
braced the ball and sat down with it thus 
scoring the six points which won the 
game from Vanderbilt. 

@ Southern California remained unbeaten 
by mangling Washington State 27—13. 
On Dec. 8 Southern California will play 
Notre Dame. 

@ Among the alumni, who in cheering 
section seats, last week, watched Stanford 
beat Washington 12—o, was President- 
Elect Herbert Hoover. He received a 
respectful ovation. 

q@ Important unbeaten teams at this 
point: Carnegie Tech, Georgia Tech, Ten- 
nessee, Ohio Wesleyan, Detroit University, 
Boston College, Florida, Southern Cali- 
fornia (one tie), Nebraska (one tie), Wis- 
consin (one tie), Princeton (two ties). 
o<— 








Merger 


Keen has been the rivalry between two 
most famed sporting shops. Over the 
question of whether Von Longerke & Det- 
mold, Inc. (349 Madison Ave.) sold more 
alluring and successful trout flies than 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co. (360 Madison 
Ave.). Many a family has been divided 
against’ itself. Last week such families 
were again united, as were the two shops, 
in a sporting merger. 

—_—_o— 
Hockey 


In Detroit, last week, men skated out 
with sticks and began to play hockey. 
Likewise, in Montreal, in Pittsburgh, in 
Ottawa and Toronto. Likewise, in Man- 
hattan, when the smell of horses no longer 
pervaded Madison Square Garden, and 
likewise, after a suitable interval, in Chi- 
cago and Boston. Thus the professional 
hockey season began. 

Professional hockey is a somewhat syn- 
thetic sport in the U. S. Publicity from 


1) | rr ——tle 
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Paul Bunyan Is Here! 


In those delightful fables of the 
North Woods, Paul Bunyan does 
wondrous works, far beyond the 
realm of human possibility, always 
on a gigantic scale. 





day is the reality of today. Norton 
Pulpstones — modern giants — with 
speed and regularity shred the mil- 
lions of logs which flow down to the 
paper mills. 


But what was the miracle of yester- “a 


Mere man could not compete with 
Bunyan in the North Woods. Even 
so the old quarried sandstones yield 
to the prowess of pulpstones, manu- 
factured by Norton. The North 
Woods bow in homage to the new 
abrasive giant. 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 






Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 
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| Cunard Travel ae 
: Club brings the ~ 

World to your | 
ie door... for 


$1.00 a year. ste | 


You'll find it opens a 

bright new vista to the 
imagination. 
Whether you've definitely 

i planned a trip abroad... 
whether you only hope to 
gosometime ... or whether 
you plan to stay at home 
... join the Cunard Travel 


Club. 
It brings you: 
[1] The Cunarder...a 


fascinating monthly maga- 
zine devoted to travel... 
large... beautifully 
illustrated. 


[2] Library Travel . . . the 
cream of the world’s travel 
literature. 


[3] Special travel privi- 
leges, if you’re actually 
planning a trip. 


Let us tell you 


more ..«-« 


| CUNARD 
| TRAVEL 
CLUB 


bi Room 435 
- 25 Broadway 
New York es 
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newspapers, which have not many games to 
write about in winter, and the inherent vir- 
tues of the sport have made it popular; so 
much so that last year 1,350,000 persons 
paid to see games. The organization of 
hockey resembles that of professional 
baseball except that, rather than an arbi- 
trary distinction between two _ leagues, 
there is a real distinction between two 
“groups” of a single league. The teams 
play intergroup games during the sea- 
son; at the end of the season the leaders 
in each group play each other, the two 
second-place teams play each other, the 
two third-place teams play each other. 
Then the third-place winner plays the 


second-place winner. The winner of this 


series plays the first-place winner; the 


| winner of this final series is, for what rea- 


son it is difficult to tell, the World’s Cham- 
pion and the possessor of the Stanley Cup. 





_~ 
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Temptation & Friends 
Before Alcibiades won a chariot race in 


| Olympia, rich people had made it clear 
| that equine amusements were the most 


suitable for the well-bred. Nero’s horses 
ran at Rome and, last week, a coach was 
pulled around the arena, in Madison 
Square Garden, Manhattan, by four horses 
which belonged to Mrs. Frederic Cameron 
Church, once Muriel Vanderbilt. Three 


| other coaches also rolled around the ring; 


and the best was judged to be one entered 
by James Franceschini, a onetime day 
laborer, out of Toronto. 

James Franceschini began his curious 
conquests when he arrived in Canada from 
Italy, 20 years ago. For a time he dug 
ditches for a contractor; later, he became 
a contractor and hired other immigrants 
to drive trucks for him. Three years ago, 
he began to buy horses. Last week, four 
of these—Temptation, Preston Mavis, 
Myrtle Fashion and Sensation—pulled the 
high coach around the ring. James Frances- 
chini, wearing a checked suit, a derby, 
a large cigar, and a diamond kauckle, 
watched them win the blue ribbon. It 


| happened to be the ro8th prize which his 


horses have taken in the last four shows 


| that they have entered. 


In general, the National Horse Show 
proceeded much as it has in other years. 
Horsewomen dragged their acquaintances 
into boxes and compelled them to use con- 
stantly whatever odd phrases they knew 


' connected with horses, as “hocks,” “hind- 
| quarters, 


” 


“withers” or “whiffle-tree.” 
Astonishingly pretty girls rode enormous, 








savage hunters around the tan-bark en- 


| closure and judges, in silk hats, permitted 


blue ribbons to be pinned to the dark, 
| nervous faces of exactly 160 superbly tall 
and graceful winners. 
Seaton Pippin, a seven-year-old bay 
mare owned by Paul Moore, won every 
event in which she entered, taking nine 
prizes altogether. Jean Regan rode The 
Flirt over ten jumps without touching the 
top-bar on any one. Seventy thousand 
people, more than had ever done so before, 
attended the horse show; one of them was 
Sefior Aime F. Tschiffely, who three years 
and four months ago set out from the Ar- 
gentine to ride to the U. S.; Peter Man- 
ning, the greatest trotting horse in the 
| world, slapped around the ring pulling a 

featherweight two-wheel sulky; and the 
| German Army team rode and jumped 
| better than all others (see p. 10). 
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Boxers’ Rebellion 


As prize fighters grow old, they become 
decrepit; young bruisers whom they could 
once have walloped, beat their battered 
noses and knock their false teeth out of 
mouth. Yet, rebels against time, because 


: os a 
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O_p JAck BRITTON 
He ordered the referee to find his false 
tooth. 

they love the sound of invisible watchers 
in the dark or because they know that 
they will be unable to earn a living in 
some other profession, they continue to 
fight, in little arenas and smelly, half-filled 
armories. 

One old fighter, famed Jack Britton, 43, 
onetime welterweight champion of the 
world, last week, in Boston, clambered 
through the ropes and was attacked by 
young and clumsy Larry Brignola. As 
canny as an aged monkey, Britton stepped 
around the ring, warding the wild, drastic 
punches of his adversary. In the third 
round, Brignola knocked a false tooth 
from Britton’s mouth. Therefore Jack 
Britton drove Brignola to the ropes and 
kept him there with feints and clinches, 
ordering the referee to find his tooth and 
keep it. When the referee had found his 
tooth, Jack Britton laughed and the fight 
went on until he had won it. 

Another old fighter, Johnny Dundee, set 
out to make a come-back. His real name 
is Joseph Carrora; he is 35; a year ago he 
was smashed by Tony Canzoneri. In 
Brooklyn last week he hooked and dodged, 
bounced in from the ropes, stepped away 
from Gaston Charles; in the last three 
rounds, he punched the surprised French- 
man. The crowd cheered when Dundee 
was awarded the victory which would have 
been even more romantic had it been 
better deserved. 

The greatest of all the old still active 
fighters went last week to Lou Stillman’s 
gymnasium in Manhattan to have a work- 
out. Lou Stillman’s gym is an attic, 
stuffed with smoke and people; the people, 
when this fighter entered, looked with awe 
on his fat stomach and his burly arms. 

“Are you going to fight again, Jack?” 
reporters asked him. “No,” said Dempsey, 
as usual. Later he admitted that he might 
fight famed Paulino Uzcudun next June, 
for a guarantee of $500,000. 
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The Kelch Ventilating Car 
Heater is approved and rec= 
ommended by Packard en= 
gineers. A steady flow of 
fresh air drawn in by your 
engine fan is quickly heated 
and distributed throughout 
the car... there is no noise, 
no odor, no back pressure in 
the engine . . . the register 
is small and of artistic de= 
sign .. . heat is controlled by 
the driver, from the dash... 


placement of register can be in 


KEICT 


Designed 
especially for 


your Packard 








The World’s 


Finest 


Ventilating 
Car Heater 


VENTILATING 


the front or rear compartment, 


or both. Designed especially 
for your Packard, the Kelch 
Ventilating Heater is availa= 
ble only through the Packard 
dealer organization. Have 
your local Packard dealer in= 
stall a Kelch Heater on your 
car today! r + 4 The Grand 
Rapids Metalcraft Corpora 
tion, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
x7 Sold only through motor 
car manufacturers or their 
authorized dealers. 
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At 19—who is it says 
“That's Style!” 


w 


Not always your body engineer — 
far-seeing as he may design. 


Not always your master cutter— 
artful as he may fashion. 


But always, unerringly, youth that calls 
to youth and follows youth— both say- 
ing what’s style and finding what's 
style in the pages of 


CoLLEGE HUMOR 


Every month at least a million smartly dressed, 
smart-mannered boys and girls — delightful, gay 
nineteen — refresh their humor, keen their wits, 
and set their mark of approval on this unique 
magazine. 

Every year each one of them buys from his or 
her own purse at least a thousand dollars’ worth 
—A BILLION DOLLAR MARKET — styled in 
College Humor. And how much more they in- 
fluence Dad alone knows! 

If you would catch their style, would capture their 
trade and good will, meet them where they meet 
each other, happily, regularly, inthis magazine they 
. so brilliantly make and so gladly call their own. 


- Ole eHumor 


1050 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 











& Tel. 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Col. Henry Huddleston Rog- 
ers (Standard Oil, railways, public utili- 
ties, banks), an eight-pound grandson, 
child of Mrs. Arturo Peralta Ramos 
(Millicent Rogers). In 1927 she divorced 
her first husband, Count Ludwig Salm von 


Hoogstraeten, by whom she had a son, 
Peter. 





Married. Mildred Barclay Vander Poel 
of Manhattan, descendant of famed Co- 
lonial Dutchmen; and Sherburn Merrill 
Becker Jr., of Manhattan, descendant of 


Thomas Danforth, Colonial Governor of 
Massachusetts; in Manhattan. 








Married. Edwin Crane Wilbur, play- 
wright-actor, who co-starred with once- 
famed Cinemactress Pearl White in The 
Perils of Pauline ; and Beatrice Edna Blinn, 
actress-niece of Actor Holbrook Blinn; in 
London. Actress Blinn is Actor — 
third wife. His second, Suzanne Caubet, 


niece of the late Sarah Bernhardt, div vente 
him in 1927. 














Divorced. Giulio Gatti-Casazza, hirsute 
& dynamic impresario of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of Manhattan; by Frances 
Alda, famed Metropolitan soprano, on the 
ground of incompatibility, in Nogales, 
Sonora, Mexico. “We are the best of 
friends,” stated Soprano Alda, “‘and I shall 
continue happily at the Metropolitan un- 
der his direction.” 


——@——_— 


Nominated. Findlay S. Douglas, one- 
time U. S. amateur golf champion (1898), 


| of Manhattan; to be President of the U. S. 
| Golf Association, to succeed Melvin Alvah 


Traylor, Chicago banker. 

Elected. Harrison K. McCann, (H. K. 
McCann Co.), and John Benson, (Benson, 
Gamble, Johnson & Reed); to be respec- 
tively Board Chairman and President of 
the A. A. A. A. (American Association of 
Advertising Agencies). 


° 














Elected. Matthew Scott Sloan of 
Brooklyn; to be President of the Yonkers 
Electric Light & Power Co. Mr. Sloan 
now heads five light & power companies 
in Greater New York, which form the 
second largest, public utilities unit in the 
U. S., exceeded only by American Tel. 





Elected. Col. Edward Andrew Deeds of 
Dayton, Ohio, commercial aviation tycoon 
(Pratt & Whitney) who supervised the 
development of famed Wasp and Hornet 
airplane engines; to be a Director of the 
National City Bank of New York. 

Died. Bernette Gernsback III, daughter 
of Hugo Gernsback, Manhattan publisher 
of science and radio journals; when hit 
by a taxicab while stooping for a lost 
penny; in Manhattan. 

——<e—_———_ 

Died. Eliot Wight Stillman, 19, nephew 
of famed Manhattan capitalist James 
Alexander Stillman, of Mrs. Percy Avery 
Rockefeller & Mrs. William G. Rocke- 
feller; in an automobile accident; near 
Seligman, Arizona. 
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Died. Mrs.. Lavinia Abercrombie Lo- 


vett, wife of famed Chairman Robert | 
Scott Lovett of the board of the Union | 
Pacific Railroad; in Locust Valley, N. Y. | 


—>— 


Died. Dr. Sabin A. von Sochocky, 45, 
inventor of luminous radium paint; from 
aplastic anaemia due to radium poisoning; 
in Orange N. J. (see p. 40). 

RRL Me 

Died. Viscountess Pamela Grey, 57, 
since 1922 wife of Viscount Grey of Fal- 
lodon, previously sister-in-law of Margot 
Asquith; at Salisbury, England. John 
Singer Sargent’s portrait of Viscountess 


Grey & her two sisters has long been famed | 


as The Three Graces. 
eas 

Died. Lala Lajpat Rai, “The Lion of 
Punjab,” leader of the Indian Nationalist 
Party in the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
leader of the seditious Punjab uprisings of 
1906, world-traveled preacher and prop- 
agandist, perhaps the most influential In- 
dian next to Mahatma Gandhi; at Lahore, 
India, of heart disease. 

——— ey 

Died. John MacVicar, 69, five times 
Mayor of Des Moines, first President of 
the League of American Municipalities 
(1898); in Des Moines. 
o=.. 

Died. Col. Henry Aaron Guinzburg, 
72, famed Jewish merchant & philan- 
thropist of Manhattan; from heart dis- 
ease; in Manhattan. Col. Guinzburg 
lived in St. Louis until 1898, where he was 
a potent Democrat, declining nominations 
for Mayor, Lieut.-Gov. of Missouri, re- 
fusing the post of Minister to Mexico 
under President Harrison. As treasurer 
of the Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies he has, in 
the last eight years, disbursed more than 
$3 2,000,000. 





wy 
@ 


Died. William Wallace McClench, 74, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors & 
longtime President of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Springfield, 


Mass.; from a heart attack; in Spring- 
field. 














Died. Emeritus Prof. Thomas Chrowder 
Chamberlin, 85, famed geologist; of heart 
disease and bronchial pneumonia; in Chi- 
cago (see p. 40). 

Died. Dr. George Harding, 85, father 
of the late President Warren Gamaliel 
Harding; from a paralytic stroke; in 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

—_—o—_ 

Died. “Uncle Bose,” 86, after 39 years 
in the State prison at Milledgeville, Ga. 
In 1888 he was convicted of double mur- 
der, sentenced to life imprisonment. Later 
he was offered a pardon which he refused, 
saying he wanted another trial to clear 
his name. 





® 








Died. George Washington Brown, 87, 
shoe machinery tycoon, Vice President and 
Trustee of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, onetime machine shop 
timekeeper, of Newton, Mass.; in Boston. 

(Continued on p. 55) 
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LL men know that a 
blade is only as good 


as its edge. 


Every man who tries a 
Schick is delighted with 
every Schick blade. You 
can be sure that the 20 
blades which rest in its 
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The repeating fea- 
ture of the Schick 
Razor is a surprising 
convenience. To 
change blades pull 
out the plunger, push it back. 
The old blade is dropped out 


snap it . 
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Stop in at your favorite store to- 
day. Take home a Schick and try 
it—then you will understand why 


Schick users never again go back 
to the razors they used before. 






Sold in Better Stores 
Schick Razors are sold in the better stores at 
$5.00, including 20 blades. (Gold model $7.50.) 
Additional clips of 20 blades for 75c—in 
Canada slightly higher. 
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285 MADISON AVE., NEW YOR 


Canadian Distributors 
T. S. Simms & Co., Ltd., Saint John, N. B. 
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SCIENCE 


Death of Radium Painter 


Inadvertently, by bringing a formula for 
making radium paint from Austria to the 
U. S., Sabin A. von Sochocky, physician 
and chemist, brought along the death that 
took him last week. 

Radioactive dust and emanations en- 
tered his system. They attacked his bones, 
prevented his marrow from making red 
blood cells. Aplastic anemia developed. 
Sojourn in high altitudes and 13 blood 
transfusions were useless. To void the 
radium that was in him would require, he 
once figured, 3,520 years. But eight years 
was all that he lived after he discovered 
what was wrong with him. 

A co-worker with him for the U. S. 
Radium Corp., Dr. Edward Lehmar, died 
much more quickly from the radium 
poisoning. Only two others, French re- 
searchérs, have died similar deaths. 

The five women employes of the U. S. 
Radium Corp. who sued the company 
(Time, June 4) and obtained annuities 
because of their luminous paint poisonings 
had absorbed mesothorium salts. The 
mesothorium made their bones decay. Dr. 
von Sochocky insisted that they would 
eventually recover, because the mineral 
would disintegrate within a few years. It 
is still present in the five. 


® 


Death of Chambecia 


Of a long line of philosophers who have 
tried to explain the Earth’s origin, the best 
died last week. He was Thomas Chrowder 
Chamberlin, 85, professor emeritus of 
geology at the University of Chicago. His 
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Tue Late GREAT CHAMBERLIN 


A Star sucked gases from the Sun. 


death was due to heart disease, made worse 
by bronchial pneumonia. 

His theory, the planetesimal, he ex- 
pounded again in a new book published 
only last month—The Two Solar Families 
—the Sun’s Children (University of Chi- 
cago Press, $2.50). In brief his theory is 
this: 

Eons ago a Star, swished near the Sun 


and by its gravity, sucked a great, explosive 
cloud of gases from the gaseous Sun. The 
cloud twirled out into inter-stellar space, 
following the Star for a way, until the 
Star’s gravitational pull on the cloud be- 
came less than the Sun’s. By that time 
the particles of the gases—hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, helium, iron, etc—had acquired a 
gravity of their own. The Sun could not 
pull them back into its own churning self. 
Nor could the particles keep shooting away 
from the Sun. Their gravitational forces 
and the Sun’s gravity balanced themselves; 
the particles perforce began whirling 
around the Sun in orbits. 

By & by particles bumped into each 
other and many larger particles. Larger 
particles kept colliding until planetesimals 
developed. Planetesimals smashed into 
each other in such quantities that even- 
tually Sun planets, including the Earth, 
acquired huge mass and the power to hold 
great satellites, like the Moon, in their own 


orbits. 
@—— 


Meteor Nights 


People who looked skyward the nights 
of Nov. 14 and 15 saw the year’s ampli- 
tude of meteors. Earth was making its 
annual passage through the orbit of the 
Leonids. Their orbit is a vast ellipsis 
swinging beyond even Jupiter, and along 
its path race hunks of stone, iron and other 
minerals. When those pieces strike the 
Earth’s atmosphere friction makes them 
terrifically hot. They burn with an intense 
blue flame. Some burn up entirely, some 
plunge into Earth’s earth or seas, adding 
their mite to Earth’s size and power among 
the astral bodies. 


-——-e 


U. S. Diamonds 


Travelers going south from Indian- 
apolis along the Dixie highway noticed 
last week, as others did all summer and 
autumn, uncouth men clamber out of the 
wooded gullies and ravines of Morgan 
County. The men had in common an in- 
tent, secretive, yet futile look on their 
faces. They were diamond hunters. Every 
day they waded Indiana’s creeks and 
panned the gravel left there long ago by 
glaciers. Frequently they found grains of 
gold; rarely, yet often enough to stir hope, 
they found a small diamond. Because simi- 
lar diamonds have been found in Ohio, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, in the terminal 
moraines of old glaciers, geologists figure 
that they were scuffed out of a parent field 
somewhere south or southwest of James 
Bay, the teat-like extension of Hudson 
Bay. That field has not yet been located. 
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Three-eyed Mariner 


In Harbury, England, is a limestone 
quarry which has served as a tomb for at 
least two denizens of primeval seas. Last 
February the fossil remains of a mam- 
moth reptile were found there. Last week 
many a paleontologist hastened to Har- 
bury to see another monstrous skeleton 
which had just been unearthed at only 300 
yards distance from the first discovery. 

The skeleton was thin, undulating, 
crumbling. The shattered bones of the 
gangling creature stretched 26 feet; pro- 
jecting from the body were four chipped, 
broken appendages. These, the paleon- 
tologists decided, had been paddles. They 
noted with delight that the creature had 


had three eyes, the third in the middle of 
its small, narrow head. They classified it 
as a plesiosaurus,* a marine reptile which 
perished in the waters covering the spot 
perhaps 100 or 200 million years ago. 
Scientists believe that three-eyed rep- 
tiles are at present extinct. The stagnodon, 
a little lizard found on small New Zealand 
islands appears to be three-eyed, but the 
middle eye is in reality only vestigial.+ 
—3 


Fifth Estate 


“Tt [the Fifth Estate**] is, in short, the 
company of thinkers, workers, expounders, 
and practitioners upon whom the world is 
absolutely dependent for the preservation 
and advancement of that organized knowl- 
edge which we call Science. It is their 
seeing eye that discloses, as Carlyle said, 
‘the inner harmony of things ; what Nature 
meant.’ It is they who bring the power and 
the fruits of knowledge to the multitude 
who are content to go through life without 
thinking and without questioning, who ac- 
cept fire and the hatching of an egg, the 
attraction of a feather by a bit of amber, 
and the stars in their courses as a fish 
accepts the ocean.” 

—ARTHUR DEHON LITTLE 

Last week was memorable for the rap- 
ping and banging that scientists made upon 
the half-open doors of industry. 

Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, Nobel! 
Prize Winner, chided the New York 
Chamber of Commerce because business- 
men in general are slow in applying scien- 
tific research in their affairs. 

The new Association of Consulting 
Chemists & Chemical Engineers tried to 
quiet timorous industrialists by adopting 
a code of ethics. 

Arthur Dehon Little, most prosperous 
of industrial consultants, adroitly proved 
the prudence of business investing in scien- 
tific research—through his new collection 
of essays, The Handwriting on the Wall 
(published by Little, Brown). 

Maurice Holland, director of the Na- 
tional Research Council’s division of engi- 
neering and industrial research, published 
his J/ndustrial Explorers (Harper’s, $3). 
describing the work of 19 scientists who 
lead the industrial research of companies 
smart enough to hire them, 

Dr. Harvey Nathaniel Davis, Harvard’s 
able, big-hearted professor of mechanical 
engineering, made a special point to get 
Dr. John Johnston, U. S. Steel Corp.’s 
director of research, to attend his inau- 
guration this week as president of Stevens 
Institute of Technology. Stevens Institute 
sells scientific information and advice to 
wise business leaders. 

The National Academy of Science was 
headed for Schenectady, N. Y., to hold its 
autumn meeting this week among General 
Electric Co.’s great factories of applied 
science. 

Most memorable, two thousand business 


*Not to be confused with the ichthyosaurus, 
another, larger reptile with a tremendous head, 
practically no neck, four complex flippers; nor 
with the famed giant dinosaur which often 
attained a length of 70 feet, whose four appen- 
dages were limbs adapted for land travel. 

+The pineal (glandular) body in the human 
brain, which is subtly related to certain condi- 
tions of obesity and certain sexual phenomena, 
is generally considered to be the vestige of a 
third eye. 

**The other Estates: Church, Government, 
People, Press. 
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and scientific specialists in fuel were filter- 
ing into Pittsburgh for the Second Inter- 
national Conference on Bituminous Coal, 
called there this week by President 
Thomas S. Baker of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. The coal business, par- 
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PROFESSOR WHITNEY 


. inspires his co-workers. 


ticularly the bituminous part, has long | 


had trouble making money. Despite great 
reserves of mined coal, competition from 
gas, oil and waterpower have kept prices 
low. The producers have become aggres- 
sively intent on selling coal derivatives— 
pulverized coal, tar, fuel oil, gasoline, gas, 
dyes, perfumes, drugs, alcohol, etc., etc. 
How to get those products, scientists al- 
ready know much; how to utilize that 
knowledge, coal men know very little. 

The Situation. Businessmen in general 
are cagey about new ideas. Twenty-five 
years ago they squinted dubiously at ad- 
vertising. Advertising men pugnaciously 
proved their utility. Now he is a stupid 
salesman who does not use advertising. 

To teach a similar lesson scientists are 
using similar utilitarian appeals. Rarely 
does a researcher give a talk without a 
lateral exposition on how useful to business 
his discovery can bé made. 

The great corporations snatch at such 
new knowledge and profit from the usu- 
fructs. General Motors, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Bell Telephone, U. S. Steel 
and others have their own research staffs. 

The research leaders. The fine charac- 
ter, the sure knowledge and the adept 
application of the men who lead industrial 
research in this country have done incal- 
culable good in this persuasion of indus- 
trialists. Those described in Maurice 
Holland’s Jndustrial Explorers epitomize 
the profession. For example: 

Willis Rodney Whitney, 60, directs 
nearly 400 chemists, physicists, engineers, 
research assistants, machinists, glass blow- 
ers, electricians, stenographers, clerks, for 
General Electric. They work in labora- 
tories at Schenectady, N. Y., Lynn and 
Pittsfield, Mass., Cleveland. On his staff 
are Dr. William David Coolidge (cathode 
rays) and Dr. Irving Langmuir (incandes- 
cent gases). Professor Whitney (he is 
non-resident professor of chemical re- 
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Your policy for 1929 will be more 
clearly defined if you secure our 
forecast of the trend of general 
business, stocks and bonds, sales, 
commodities and labor. 


With these fundamental facts 
settled in your mind, the prob- 
lem of knowing what to do with 
your investment capital in 1929 
will not be so difficult. 


In order to increase and protect 
your capital to the highest degree 
of efficiency it is necessary to de- 
termine, from careful study, the 
probable trend of business and se- 
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curities—monthsin advance. This 
study is based on sound principles 
that are aged by 25 years’ experi- 
enceand backed by theknowledge 
of what to do at the right time. 


Established twenty-five years ago 
—honest unbiased principles—a 
staff of experienced experts — 
makes Babson’s Reports well 
worth your serious consideration. 


Begin the new year right! Send 
now for Free information about 
1929, and let Babson’s Reports 
help you to invest your funds in 
a more scientific manner. 


Babson’s Reports 
Babson Park, Mass. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 
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The Babson 
| Statistical Organization Name 
| Div. 78-11 | 
| Babson Park, Mass. Street 
Send me, free and without 
| obligation, your “Outlook | City 
for 1929,” together with com- | 
| plete information about 
State 


your Financial Service. 
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Havana, smartest city in Amer- 
ica, offers you thirteen daily 
hours of sunshine for sport, 
horse-racing on the prettiest 
track you've seen, a Jockey 
Club where you may play, 
dine, dance or watch the races 
—Jai-Alai, fastest game on 
earth—and the Casino, luxuri- 
ous shrine of a fickle goddess, 
with the best cook this 
side of Paris. 














And, of course, you must 
see the wondrous Isle of 
Pines—the valley of the 
Yumuri—the , Valley of 
Vinales—Matanzas — Pi- 
nar del Rio, home of 
“burning romance’ in leaf. 


Information from Cuban 
National Tourist Com- 
mission, Havana, or 
from any Cuban Con- 
sulate or Tourist Agency. 


Voud. 


PMANRTELT CITY 
[IM AATCC, 
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search for Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, school of most industrial re- 
search leaders), has a genius for inspiring 
co-workers with eagerness for their jobs. 

Frank Baldwin Jewett, 49, is president 
of Bell Telephone Lzboratories’ 2,000 sci- 
entists and their 2,000 assistants. It is the 
biggest organization of its kind in the 
world. They invented permalloy and 
thereby quadrupled the amount of mes- 
sages possible to send over cables. They 
made long distance and overseas tele- 
phony possible. They have saved the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
Western Electric Co., for whom they 
work, millions of dollars, and helped the 
companies earn more millions. 

Leo Hendrik Baekeland, 65, knew trop- 
ical oils and resins. He worked with for- 
maldehyde and phenol until he created a 
new kind of resin. He called it Bakelite. 

Harden Franklin Taylor, 38, went from 
Government work (Bureau of Fisheries) 
to aid a sick industry (fisheries). Fish, 
even packed in ice, lost flavor, spoiled 
quickly, could be sold only near the coasts. 
The trouble was, he discovered, that the 
fish were frozen too slowly. So he invented 
a refrigerator for quick freezing. Now 
frozen fish are shipped throughout the 
country, housewives can vary their menus, 
and the Atlantic Coast Fisheries who sup- 
ported the research makes money. 

William Hastings Bassett, 60, led the re- 
search into the microstructure of copper 
and its alloys. And from this came de- 
pendable, non-corrosive water and steam 
pipes, boiler tubes—to the profit of the 
American Brass Co., whose technical su- 
perintendent he is. 

Dr. Charles Edward Kenneth Mees, 46, 
was brought from England by George 
Eastman, whose Eastman Kodak Co. dom- 
inates the world’s photography industry 
because Mr. Eastman at the very begin- 
ning of his business career went to scien- 
tists for help. Dr. Mees’ large Eastman 
staff has made purely scientific research 
into the chemistry of colloids (gelatine, 
cellulose, rubber, etc.), which industry is 
not yet using as extensively as it might. 

Dr. Eugene Cornelius Sullivan, 56, in- 
vented Pyrex glassware for the Corning 
Glass Works. His aids were Dr. J. T. 
Littleton, his chief physicist and W. C. 
Taylor, his chief chemist. 

Charles Edward Skinner, 63, invented a 
cash register just after he was graduated 
from Ohio State University. National 
Cash Register made a better one, and the 
young man went to work for Westing- 
house at Pittsburgh. His great curiosity 
has always been on why things do not work 
properly. That, too, is the attitude of 
Westinghouse’s physicists, chemists and 
electrical engineers whom he directs. 

Dr. Charles Lee Reese, 66, consultant 
chemist of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., during his 25 years service has made 
the company a world leader in the manu- 
facture of explosives, cellulose products, 
dyes, paints, industrial chemicals. 

William H. Miller, 32, devised the wind 
tunnel for testing airplanes. A young man, 
he was an authority on aerodynamics. 
The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. de- 
cided that they could improve their planes 
with a scientist on their staff. They hired 
the young man, and he to a great extent 
has made them one of the world’s largest 


| plane makers. 
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ARBTER OF ELEGANCE — 
CENTER OF THOUGHT 
FOR THE CVLIZED WORLD 


France is like falling in 
love... you aren’t grown 
up till you’ve done it... 
and you’re never happy 
afterward, away from its 
magic light.cw France is 
an education... that 
makes history come alive 
like a thrilling, gorgeous 
play.cw France is a holi- 
day of the spirit.~oFrance 
is a course in savoir faire, 
chic, the international 
viewpoint on life.c» This 
atmosphere begins in New 
York ... if you cross“the 
longest gangplank in the 
world”to the white decks 
of the “France”, “Paris”, 
or the“Ile de France”. 
«ow Fastest service to 
Plymouth, England, then 
Le Havre de Paris, a 
covered pier, a boat-train 
... three hours, Paris... 
overnight the Riviera... 
one day across the Medi- 
terranean... North Africa 
of palm-feathered oases 
and forty-one luxurious 
“Transat” hotels. 


Threc Mediterranean Cruises 
by the “FRANCE” 
Jan. 3rd, Feb. 7th and March 14th 


oe srench Line © 


Information from any authorized 
French Line Agent or write direct 
to 19 State Street, New York City 
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THEATRE | 


The Qualities of Moissi 


In Manhattan last week there arrived a 
great actor, Alexander Moissi (Moy-see). 
The day after his arrival, he began to act 
in Max Reinhardt’s production of Re- 
demption, as produced by Morris Gest. 

It was not his first visit to the U. S. nor 
his first performance in Redemption. 
Moissi was one of the troupe of German 
players who came here a year ago with 
Reinhardt to perform A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream in German, as well as other 
lovely and pretentious novelties. Now he 
is here with his German company to go 
touring* in Redemption, in which he has 
played at intervals for the past 15 years. 
Curiously enough, Moissi was not born 
back stage on a winter’s night, while his 
mother was making a quick change in The 
Sunken Bell. His paternal progenitors, 
with their clanging names, were great men 
in Trieste; one of them, Moissi Golemi, 
was a general under the Albanian national 
hero Scanderbeg. His mother, extant at 
86, is a descendant of one Carlo di Radis, 
a famed Italian physician. Moissi’s father 
‘ was a merchant in Trieste and it was there, 
in 1880, on the day after April Fool’s, that 
Alexander Moissi was born. 

He grew up in Trieste (Austrian then, 
Italian now) and learned to speak Italian 
perfectly and German with an Italian ac- 
cent. There is no anecdote to account for 
his becoming an actor; he merely decided 
to be one and began to play in Prague, 
with Angelo Neumann’s stock company. 
Later, he decided to go to Berlin and 
there he met Max Reinhardt. 

Max Reinhardt, like all great theatrical 
impresarios, possesses the most subtle of 
all talents, that of recognizing genius. It 
was a question of time until Moissi should 
become famous; at first, his Italian accent 
made him unpopular; then, little and ugly 
and sad, he became a matinee idol; at last 
German critics, who are to other critics 
as the snail is to the turtle, awarded him 
their approval. 

Moissi has played in Shaw and Haupt- 
mann, Chekhov, Pirandello, Shakespeare 
and Euripides. He has played in Paris, 
Petrograd, London, Budapest and the 
littlest villages in Austria. In Moscow, he 
played in German while the rest of the 
cast spoke Russian. He lives on a hill near 
Vienna with his wife, Actress Johanna 
Terwin, who is also in the Redemption 
cast. 

The opening night in Manhattan was 
attended by an enthusiastic audience. 

—-—— 


New Plays in Manhattan 


The Squealer. Among the more 
spirited of Manhattan’s antiquarians is 
Mark Linder; he wrote a play from which 
famed Mae West evolved the picturesque 
excitement of Diamond Lil; now he has 
scratched up further blood and thunder 
about San Francisco’s underworld, 22 
years ago. It is a candid melodrama, of 
vice rampant and virtue triumphant; yet 


*The itinerary: Manhatian, Nov. 19—Dec. 3; 
Boston, Dec. 3—Dec. 10; Philadelphia, Dec. 
10—Dec. 17; Pittsburgh, Dec. 17—Dec. 24; 
Chicago, Dec. 24—Dec. 31; St. Louis, Dec. 31— 
Jan. 7; and back to Manhattan via Detroit, 
Newark and Brooklyn. 
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A common~sense etc pemont 


ten can get real coffee 


that lets you sleep 


—that tastes the same... brings the same friendly cheer 


as the finest coffee 


EacH year thousands try Kaffee 
Hag Coffee, for the first time, be- 
cause it is free of caffeine. But they 
continue to delight in using it just 
because it is such wonderful coffee. 

The flavor you enjoy in Kaffee 
Hag Coffee is the result of blend- 
ing several of the finest coffees in 
the world. And before roasting, it 
has 97% of the caffeine removed 
—the drug that upsets sleep. That 
is why Kaffee Hag Coffee does not 
affect nerves nor keep you awake. 

Try this wonderful coffee your- 
self. You can’t tell the caffeine is 
gone. Not frqm tasting. Serve it 
for dinner—or for an evening 
party. You can drink a strong 
cup of Kaffee Hag Coffee even 
at midnight — without fear of 
sleeplessness. 


KAFFEE 


HAG 
COFFEE 


The coffee that lets you sleep 


People say good-bye to substi- 
tutes with their first cup of Kaffee 
Hag Coffee. And if you’ve had mis- 
givings about coffee, you’ll then and 
there forget them. For you will 
have found real coffee that you can 
enjoy without regret. 

Order a fresh-sealed can of 
Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag Coffee from 
your dealer. Ground or in the bean. 
Also served at hotels, restaurants, 
on diners. Mail the coupon and we 


will send you a generous trial can. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 

1818 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 

to make ten cups of good coffee. I enclose ten 

cents (stamps or coin). 

Name____ 


Address 
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ms “Who made the greatest 
4A forward pass last year ?”’ 


“I did.” 
‘But you didn’t play football.”’ 


“No. My ‘forward pass’ was 
in living. I’ve moved to The 
Allerton. ’’ 


ALLERION 


CLUB RESIDENCES 


Executive Offices—285 Madison Ave., New York 
New York—45 E.55thSt, |New York—143 E. 39th Sr. 
New York—130E.57thSt.* |New York—22E. 38thSr. 
New York—302 West 22nd Street 
Chicago—Huron Street and Michigan Avenue 
Cleveland—Chester Avenue and East 13th Street 
be "Exclusively for women 
No Initiation Fees. No Dues. Rates $12 to $22 a Week 
Transients: $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
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its most bitter climaxes are meant to be 
accepted and enjoyed in a somewhat 
mocking spirit. The audience will gloat, 
not shiver, when a character says: “T’ll 
get you for this, Logan, if it takes me 
twenty years”; or, “Wong, you'll pay for 
this.” 

Wong is a Chinese character but as 
crooked as the letter S. He tosses a Cau- 
casian girl behind a secret panel and in the 
last act gives a party at which there is a 
fire-eating magician. Also, in the last act, 
there is the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire. The plot deals with dope-peddling; 
Slippery Jim (Robert Bentley) is the chief 
dope-peddler; he leaves the racket and 
marries a pure, sweet girl. Wong is killed 
in the earthquake. 

Ruth Shepley plays the sweet girl whom 
Slippery marries; and theatre-goers with 
good memories recall The Boomerang 
wherein Ruth Shepley played another 
such, spraining her ankle nightly for the 
furtherance of romance. 


¢ 








Tonight at 12. Practice, it is appar- 
ently the conviction of Author Owen 
Davis, makes the playwright perfect. Nor 
is the conviction betrayed in this, the latest 
of more than 250 Davis dramas, wherein 
a comparatively improbable situation and 
an unlikely plot are made to seem funny 
and exciting by turns, owing to smart 
dialog and skillful construction. 

At a supposedly polite dinner party, a 
Mrs. Keith turns savagely upon her female 
guests, stating that one of them is her 
husband’s mistress. Someone, it is true, 
has been making amorous advances 
through the shrubbery about the house; 
but, with a sudden burst of self-sacrificial 
solemnity, Mr. Keith’s heir falsely insists 
that the figures seen en route to furtive 
passions were those of himself and one of 
the suspected women’s housemaids. This 
precipitates a semi-tragic interruption of 
the endearments which had hitherto been 
passing between the Keith scion and a 
nice young girl. 

Just in time, Author Davis prevents his 
play from becoming a study of puppy love 
frustrated. Once more the problem of old 
Keith’s circuit among suburban sirens is 
brought forward, to stay for a curtain 
which is as nearly satisfactory as possible. 
Of a sharp, clever cast, one of the pleas- 
anter bits was done by Owen Davis Jr. as 
the younger Keith. 
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Macbeth is a play, nct so much of men 
and women, as of the wind and the dark- 
ness, witches and their gloomy cries. It 
has been played a thousand ways, by 
actors, steeped in the colors of their trade, 
unmannerly breached with gore, who 
bellow and rant, who incarnadine its multi- 
tudinous sea of words with bloody sound 
and fury. 

Now it is being played in Manhattan 
by Lyn Harding (Macbeth) and Florence 
Reed (Lady Macbeth) in settings by 
famed Gordon Craig. These settings are 
the most notable circumstance of George 
C. Tyler’s production; stairs in the castle, 
rocks along the moor, a road, a cave, a 
banquet hall—all of them are shadowed by 
the moods of the play. 

Florence Reed has never before played 
a Shakespearian réle though she rehearsed 
in Hamlet with E. H. Sothern in 1907. 
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FLORENCE REED 


. ina fine, moody gesture. 
She devoted her talents in 1917 to the long 
continued spectacularities of Chu Chin 
Chow, wherein Ali Baba and his robbers 
concealed themselves at the Manhattan 
Opera House; hers also was the somewhat 
wanton Shanghai Gesture. 








Best Plays in Manhattan 
SERIOUS 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—Nine acts of in- 
tellectual thunder by Eugene O’Neill and 
a Theatre Guild cast (Tre, Feb. 13). 

Macuinat—Zita Johann making her- 
self famous in a sombre survey of justi- 
fiable homicide (Time, Sept. 17). 

EXCEEDING SMALL—A minor Satur- 
day’s Children, dealing with the life and 
death of two tiny people whom happiness 
snubs (TIME, Nov. 5). 

Gops OF THE LIGHTNING—Sacco and 
Vanzetti, under assumed names, are 
slaughtered on the stage for the cheers 
of sympathetic auditors (Time, Nov. 5). 

FUNNY 

GENTLEMEN OF THE Press—A news- 
paper play which deals gently with the 
coldest profession (Time, Sept. 10). 

Tue Hicu Roap—British wit and Edna 
Best prettily enmeshed in a tragedy of 
love among the upper classes (TIME, 
Sept. 24). 

Tue Littte Accipent—In which a 
journey to a maternity hospital and the 
birth of a bastard lead lightly to a kind 
conclusion; even the play is a natural 
(Time, Oct. 22). 

EXCITING 

THE Front Pace—A savagely melo- 
dramatic comedy of Chicago police-court 
reporters who stoop to scoop and who are 
masters of the retort curt (True, June 
4; Aug. 27). 

Nicut Hostess—Phil Dunning has an- 
other look at Broadway and finds that it 
has not greatly changed (Time, Sept. 24). 

JaRNEGAN—Jim Tully expends sound 
and fury on the silent drama racket—with 
a cast which includes Richard Bennett and 
his daughter Joan (Time, Oct. 8). 
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The Clubfellow’s Column 


We are proud to announce 
that little Gussie Dusseldorf, 
whose portrait appears on this 
page, has won the Judge Boys’ 
prize this month for selling the 
most Judges. We hope little 
Gussie gets just heaps of fun 
out of his brand new pearl 
handled revolver. Good boy, 
Gussie! 


People of San _ Francisco 


know this wide-awake young 
salesman by sight now and 
practically any time of day 


you'll find this junior live wire 


hustling down the street in his 
neat, Hispano Suiza delivery 
wagon, selling Judges from 
house to house and from house 
to house. Gussie writes that 
he hopes to have Daddy back 
from Leavenworth by Christ- 
mas. 

Should you live in a neigh- 
borhood lacking a Judge Boys’ 
organization we have made ar- 
rangements so that you can 
have your magazine delivered 
at your door practically every 
day in the week. 

Tust clip the coupon and see 
if we’re not right! 


Our little favorite, snapped 
just before the McNamara 
trial, which he attended un- 
der the nom de plume of 
Clarence Darrow. He later 


refused the nomination. 


a Judge Publishing Co., Inc. 
a 627 W. 43rd St. 

a New York, N. Y. 

e 


g Gentlemen: 

' We have no little Gussie in our 
Btown. Please send me JupcGe: 

For two years, $7.80. 

One year, $5.00. 

Four months, $2.00. 


See eee eee eee 
>, » 








$50 > 


made a 
Priceless 


Investment 


ONCRETE FACTS speak louder 
than words. Here is the actual 
program of a young man, 28, 

married, with two children. 

His income is $5,000 a year. What 
would you consider a fair proportion 
of this income to spend for life in- 
surance? Ten per cent? 

Actually in this case the annual 
premiums amount to about $600, 
leaving a balance of $4,400 of the 
income for the support of the family, 
an easy proposition for ambitious 
young parents looking to the future. 

What does he get for his $600? 

Total life insurance of $30,000,— 
$5,000 to be paid in cash in case of the 
husband’s death, the rest so arranged 
in a trust settlement as to produce 
$100 a month income for the wife 
during her lifetime, the remaining 
principal to go to the children after 
her death. 

Do you not think this young man 
has done well for himself and his 
family? 

Surely he has laid out his life very 
successfully, with a fair income for 
present living expenses and an estate 
of $30,000 to leave for his family. 

In the meantime, cash value ac- 
cumulates and dividend returns are 
paid. 

He might struggle for years to ob- 
tain such a result in other ways, and 
then fail of his goal, in the meantime 
missing the best there is in life, in- 

cluding the contented 
enjoyment of his income 
and his family. 


How near can YOU 
get to this? Let us 
help you work it out. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTON, MassacnusetTs 


Inquiry Bureau 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
ton, Mass. 


Please send booklet “‘This Matter of 


Success.” 
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Juneau Joke 

As everyone knows, stockmarketeers in 
Manhattan’s Wall Street are traditionally 
tense. But it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose they never joke or jest. A typical 
Wall Street joke: 

First Trader: Do you know anything 
good? 

Second Trader: 
Juneau. 

If the First Trader winks appreciativeiy, 
slaps his thighs, it is a Knowing Joke. But 
if, new to his business, he smiles gratefully 
and proceeds to buy Alaska Juneau, it be- 
comes a Practical Joke. In either case, it 
is a huge success. 

For of all the stocks on the Big Board, 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co. has been 
the dullest and dreariest. Back in 1919, it 
cost $2.85 a share; in 1923, one could buy 
it for 25¢. But for the most part, it 
hovered around $1. And there, for a jest, 
three potent stockmarketeers bought it in 
large blocks as the wittiest of all possible 
Christmas gifts to their wives. 

Last week, three wives of three potent 
stockmarketeers debated whether or not 
to sell their holdings of Alaska Juneau. 
They knew, of course, that the stock had 
appreciated in value just 1,000% since its 
purchase, had hit a high of $10 a share. 
But might it not go still higher? Amused, 
they looked at income reports, noted that 
1927 deficits ranged from $3,500 to 
$43,000 monthly, while monthly earnings 
in 1928 exceeded $50,000, occasionally hit 
$100,000. 

Thus stockmarketeers’ wives savored the 
cream of Wall Street’s typical, traditional 
jest. 


Get in on Alaska 


a 
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Wildest Day 


Radio seethed at Post 20, boiled its 
way up 224 points to close at 2974. Short, 
stubby, Michael J. (‘“‘Mike”) Meehan, 
Radio specialist, rumpled his red _ hair, 
blinked behind his glasses. Far away in 
Chicago, Arthur W. Cutten, bull operator 
in a dozen stocks, declared Montgomery 
Ward will reach 1,000. Grey-haired Gen. 
Oliver B. Bridgman stood at Post 2, noted 
U. S. Steel transactions in his book. They 
totaled 160,000 shares. 

Indescribable was the confusion. When 
William Crawford rang the final gong 
at 3 o'clock, few traders heard it. Ex- 
hausted brokers knew it had been a record 
day, climaxing a record week. They knew 
they would work all night and all Sunday 
to catch up. Somehow, the Exchange had 
managed to turn over 6,641,250 shares of 
stock in Manhattan’s wildest day of specu- 
lation. 

Into the boiling-pot, traders poured 
facts, reports, rumors. Among them: 

@ The Brothers Fisher of Detroit, owning 
more common stocks than any other U. S. 
group, will form a billion-dollar invest- 
ment trust to hold their securities. In 
Manhattan, the mighty Bankers Trust Co. 
will help finance the holding company. 

@ Alfred Emanuel Smith, vacationing in 
the South (see p. 9), has agreed to head 
the $50,000,000 bank now being organized 
by John Jacob Raskob and many another 
Manhattan capitalist. 


@ Merging U. S. oil companies will include 
Sinclair Consolidated. Potent in the 
amalgamation will be the Cutten interests, 
represented in Manhattan by Nephew R. 
E. Cutten, trader for E. F. Hutton & Co. 
The new company, brokers heard, will not 
bear Sinclair’s oilscandalous name. 

@ Stubborn bears drew little comfort from 
last week’s market. They could only pin 
hopes on bearish theory. 

Able theorizer Col. Leonard Porter 
Ayres of Cleveland, stubbornest bear, 
again prophesied a market break. Last 
summer (TIME, July 23) Economist Ayres 
saw the stockmarket as “a great national 
bet against the continuation of high inter- 
est rates, and since the Federal Reserve 
authorities can hardly reverse their policies 

. the decision will probably be against 
the stockmarket with ...a serious de- 
cline in stock prices before the end of the 
year.” With only six weeks of the year 
left, Economist Ayres last week failed to 
mention the Federal Reserve, was far less 
emphatic, based his bearish innuendoes on 
precedent. He noted: 

1) Since 1879, there have been 12 bull 
markets, each lasting about two years. The 
present bull market has lasted two years. 

2) In the 8 years from 1885 to 1892, 
there were three bull markets in rapid suc- 
cession. ... That period resembles the 
8-year span from 1921 up through this 
present year. 

Economist Ayres drew deductions, 
cautiously: “The fact that all bull markets 

. in the past 50 years have lasted only 
about two years does not necessarily in- 
dicate that the end . . . is to be expected 
in the immediate future. Jt is, however, 
decidedly interesting to note that this 
present market has now completed its 
second year of upward movement.” 

et aaee 
Cotton Yarn 

U. S. cotton trade men refused to cot- 
ton to a yarn told in London last week. 
However, observers who realize how effec- 
tive scientific search can be (see page 40) 
were not so skeptical. The story went this 
way: 

Eight years ago some Englishmen in 
British Guiana saw a bird building a nest 
of cotton-like material. They kept close 
watch and found the bird picking a certain 
plant, stripping it and treating it. They 
brought seeds and roots of the plant to 
England, cultivated them in Essex and 
Sussex. By next July three to four million 
pounds of pseudo-cotton from the crop 
will be available for Lancashire and York- 
shire cotton spinners. 

If the tale, which has not been verified 
by the commercial scouts of U. S. cotton 
men, is true—then the reported materiai 
will affect the entire textile industry much 
as rayon has done. Cotton sells for about 
20¢ a pound; the new fibre will, accord- 
ing to the story, sell for 12¢ a pound. 


Opel of Russelheim 
Said Geheimrat* Wilhelm 
gruffly, last week: 
“T do not know how this report came 


*Privy* Councillor 








von Opel, 
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A “CLEMCO” Emerson Suite in the private office of H. H. Hensley, W. B, Foshay Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Results of Construction 


a 

Que sheer beauty of fine old woods, true artistry of design and exclu- 
sive convenience features of ““CLEMCO” Desks and Fine Office Suites often 
make structural strength seem unimportant. You are interested in the re- 
sults of construction for it assumes increasing importance as decades pass. 


wae 


OMAN 


“If it’s a ‘CLEMCO’ Desk I know it’s built right.” We are proud of a 
reputation that prompts such a remark from a buyer. A “CLEMCO” Desk 
possesses such outstanding — yet invisible — features that make it advanta- 
geous for our representatives to discuss “the results of construction” with you. 


A helpful booklet, ‘Pointers in Planning an Office’, Office 
Plan Material and name of your “‘CLEMCO” Represen- 
tative will be mailed when requested on your letterhead 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use 
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into the public light. The capital stock of 
the new Opel company will amount to 
60,000,000 marks and these will remain in 
the possession of my family.” 

All Berliners knew, of course, of what 
Geheimrat von Opel was grumbling. From 
the great Opel works at Russelheim (be- 
tween Frankfort and Mayence) there pour 
into Germany more than 250 cheap auto- 
mobiles daily. Opel builds the cheapest, 
most standardized of all German cars. 
And, as a result, Opel has cornered more 
than half the German market. Other pro- 
ducers (Daimler-Benz, “Nag,” Hansa- 
Lloyd, Adler, Horsch, Magirus, “NSU,” 
Gothaer Waggon, Bayrische Motoren) 
call Opel the “General Motors of Ger- 
many.” 

Many a distinction exists, however, be- 
tween G. M. and Opel for G. M., began as 
a motor car producer, is only 20 years old. 
But Adam Opel began making sewing ma- 
chines in Russelheim when Yankee volun- 
teers retreated from Bull Run. Early in 
the 80’s Founder Adam bought an Eng- 
lish bicycle for his son, and in 1886 added 
a bicycle factory to the Opel works! 
Clever merchandizer, he knew self-con- 
scious Germans would hesitate to appear 
ridiculous. Accordingly, he provided Opel 
halls where amateurs might learn to ride 
Opel bicycles. The Opel cycle factory is 
today the largest in the world. 

It was not until 1902 that the Opel 
works were ready to turn out their first 
all-German automobile. It had two cylin- 
ders, a cardan-shift drive. Three years 
later, Opel engineers developed machines 
of 45 to so horsepower. Automobile pro- 
duction became the chief business at 
Russelheim. And when fire destroyed the 


TIME 


sewing-machine plant in 1911, it was not 
rebuilt. The new Opel’s concentrated on 
bicycles, motor cars. 

Latest and most spectacular of all Opel 
experiments is the low, winged rocket car. 











FRITZ VON OPEL 


His horrible death would please many 
women. 


Inventor Valier, Builder Sanders, tried it 
secretly last April over the Opel tracks in 
Munich. But in June, young Fritz von 
Opel, sporting son of a gruff Geheimrat, 
sent it at a speed of 156 miles per hour 
over railroad tracks near Hanover. Nine- 


Lillibridge, Advertising 
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One, Two, Three of Advertising 


S bearing on consumer ac- 
A ceptance and consumer 
demand, Paul Cherington re- 
cords an interesting test where- 
in one hundred instances were 
noted as to the form of approach 
used by persons who bought 
advertised products. Of the 
100 persons, 83 opened the 
negotiation with the question, 
“Have you so-and-so?” while 
17 said definitely, “I want so- 
and-so.” 

The job of advertising is to 


carry people from the indiffer- 
ence of ignorance through the 
interrogation phase of “Have 
you so-and-so?” to the convic- 
tion stage of “I want so-and- 
so.” Not until this third stage 
has veen reached has the adver- 
tising done its full job. 

Hence, our aim is to build 
advertisements that will cause 
people to say, “This is very 
. “this is 
something I must look into;”’... 
“T must order one of these.” 


interesting to me;”.. 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40¢4 STREET 


NEW YORK 


November 26, 1928 


foot streaks of flame from the exploding 
rockets trailed its deafening roar. A soli- 
tary cat, its only passenger, trembled. 
Suddenly it skipped the track; the remain- 
ing rockets blew up; cat and car burst 
into a thousand blazing fragments. Spec- 
tators cried, “Devil Car.” U. S. women 
wrote lengthy, passionate letters.* 

Last week, the German automobile in- 
dustry heard alarming reports. Persistent 
were the rumors that the Opel family 
would sell control of “General Motors of 
Germany” to General Motors of the U. S. 
Angry nationalists, worried competitors, 
planned an automobile trust to battle U. S. 
production methods. Daimler-Benz began 
to dicker with the Belgian Minerva. 

Geheimrat von Opel issued vigorous de- 
nials. But Berlin newsgatherers heard and 
published that the price paid by G. M. for 
Opel would be. $35,000,000. 


@ 


New Chevrolet 


After manufacturing 5,000,000 Chevro- 
lets, General Motors turned its back on 
the four-cylinder motor car. Last week 
saw the beginning of production of a “Big- 
ger and Better’ Chevrolet—‘A Six in the 
Price Range of the Four.” Dealers will 
get the six-cylinder Chevrolet on and after 
Dec. 15. First deliveries to the public will 
be made on Jan. 1. 

Facts about the Chevrolet six: 

46 horsepower. 

70 miles per hour. 

20 miles or more to a gallon of gasoline. 

Body by Fisher. 

$595 to $725 price range. (On three 
models, the prices are the same as on the 
present four-cylinder models. The most 
striking new model is the convertible lan- 
dau at $725.) 

Underselling the Whippet Six, Chevrolet 
becomes the lowest-priced six in the world. 

There remain in the U. S. only four four- 
cylinder cars: Ford, Plymouth (Chrysler). 
Whippet Four, Durant Four. 

Chevrolet passed Ford when Model A 
was being prepared. Ford repassed Chev- 
rolet late last summer. Now, Ford is mak- 
ing 6,000 cars a day. 1929 will be a telling 
year. Henry Ford will stand by his four 
and use his low price ($385 to $625) as his 
most potent weapon. Chevrolet will use 
arithmetic—six is more than four—‘Big- 
ger and Better.” 

—— + 


Twelve-Year Quarrel 


Five years ago, when the Federal Trade 
Commission ended its first investigation+ 
of the Radio Corporation of America, it 
compiled 21 closely printed pages of U. S. 
radio patents. The commission named no 
single patent as most important. But 
many a radio engineer, if questioned, now 
would pick one patent as outstanding. 
Without the “feed-back circuit,” used in 
transmitting and receiving alike, necessary 
to trans-Atlantic telephony, to super-heter- 
odyne receiving sets, no commercial radio 
company could cperate. 

Over the authorship of this paramount 
“feed-back” invention, two men _ have 
quarreled for 12 years. Edwin H. Arm- 
strong was a boy enthusiast. He was still 


*Cat-killer von Opel received 600 letters 
Most of them expressed the hope that he, von 
Opel, would meet a precisely similar fate. 

+Government investigation of R. C. A. is still 
in progress. 
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Gives to all metal products a 


new standard of efficiency 
WHEELING 


COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


THE COPPER ALLOYED SHEET STEEL 


Tee use of sheet steel 
products in millions of 
American homes isa trib- 
ute to the metal that has meant 
so much to the progress of this 
country. No longer does steel 
take form in the public mind 
only as huge industrial struc- 
tures but as hundreds of arti- 
cles and products for home 
and office that are indispen- 
sable to better work and bet- 
ter living. 

In your home today you can- 
not ignore the presence of 
your modern range, your furnace, your 
plumbing system, your refrigerator or 
perhaps your modern electric system of 
refrigeration, to say nothing of the sheet 
metal work on your home or in your 
automobile at the curb... all render- 
ing you the rewards of living in the 
Age of Steel. 

It was with a view of increasing the 
services of an already efficient metal that 
the Wheeling Steel Corporation under- 
took, twenty years ago, the development 
and perfection of a new alloy steel, now 
known as COP-R-LOY, the Copper Al- 
loyed Steel. Its successful performance in 
more ways and in more products than 
can be enumerated here stamps it as a 
material of possibilities which have 
never been so fully combined in a sheet 
metal until today. 

The name COP-R-LOY is now public 
safeguard in purchasing conveniences 
for every phase of daily need. In many 
articles for the home such as metalware, 


““FROM MINE TO MARKET?” 


kitchen cabinets, tables, chairs, furnaces 
and ranges, and for necessary material 
for the construction of the home itself, 
such as roofing, gutter and spouting, 
cornices, lath, window and door case- 
ments, COP-R-LOY is a guarantee of 
longer and more satisfactory service at 
low cost. 

Manufacturers and distributors of metal 
obtain COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed 
Steel, in the form of Blue Annealed 
Sheets, Long Terne Sheets, Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plate, 
and in sheets of special finishes. The field 
of activity covered by this range of 
material places the greater economy of 
COP-R-LOY at the command of all. 


7 7 7 


COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel, touches 
the interests of everyone. Its importance 
to your convenience and economy cannot be 
fully told here. You are invited to send 
for the non-technical story of COP-R-LOY, 
which will be mailed postpaid. 


MADE OF 
COP-R-LOY 


The makers of COP-R-LOY, 
the Copper Alloyed Steel, 
express their faith in this new 
but time tested alloy steel by 
forming it into Pipe for 
plumbing, heating, gas, 
steam and refrigerator lines 
—Plates for the construction 
of railroad carsand gondolas 
—Railroad Tie Plates and 
Spikes—Rods—Wire— 
Agricultural Fence and 
Barbed Wire. This con- 
fidence is born of experience 
with COP-R-LOY under 
varying conditions of service 
covering a period of twenty 
years in which time there 
has not come to light a single 
instance of its failure to ful- 
fill every claim. By com- 
manding the extra features 
embodied in COP-R-LOY 
for the manufacture of fin- 
ished products, the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corporation 
declares to manufacturers 
of metal products that 
COP-R-LOY is steel devel- 
oped to its maximum effi- 
ciency and an agency for 
increased public favor. 


WHEELING STEEL 


CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary Companies: 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 
Wheeling Can Company 
Pitt Iron Mining Company 
The Consolidated Expanded 
Metal Companies 
Consumers Mining Company 
‘Ackermann Manufacturing 
Company 
La Belle Transportation Company 
La Belle Coke Company 





A City of Amazing 


GROWTH 





Invites you to 
write for this Survey 


Waar better indicator 
of a city’ s industrial facilities than its 
growth? Here are the figures on Roanoke: 
In 1880, its population was 669; in four years 
it grew to 5,000. Six more years raised it 
to 16,000. Today, its community population 
is past the 80,000 mark! 


The ROANOKE BRIEF will tell you why 
anyone considering new plant locations, 
branch warehouses, etc. should investigate 
Roanoke. Write on your business letterhead 
for the ROANOKE BRIEF today. Address: 
Chamber of Commerce, 213 Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, Va. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Noted Tour Booklet Free—«The Log of the Motorist 
through the Valley of Virginia and the Shenandoah.” 


ERMATH 


Power at all times! Power for 
pleasure! Power in an emer- 
gency! Power under all cir- 
cumstances! Youalways know 
you have it with a Kermath. 


The latest interesting Ker- 
math catalog explains in detail 
the super power qualities of 
Kermath’s new contributions 


to marine engine develop- 
ment in medium and 
high speed mo- 
tors. Write 
ae it to- a! 
3 to 150 H. P. 
$135 to $2300 


KERMATH 
ner + ———— 


















5875 Comment sted Detroit, 


¥ King St. W., 
Toronto, 
Ontario 
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"A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 
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at college when he developed his idea and 
went to his father for backing. It was not 
forthcoming. Years of effort passed be- 
fore Inventor Armstrong spoke before a 
gathering of radio experts, explained his 
theory. From that speech, Inventor Arm- 
strong claimed, another man stole his 
great idea. 

The Other Man was Lee De Forest. 
Inventor De Forest worked in the labora- 
tories of the Federal Telegraph Co. of 
California. Curiously, when he had com- 
pleted his “feed-back” plans, he failed to 
tell the Federal Co., but went instead to 
A. T. & T. To A. T. & T. he sold full 
rights to the invention, reserving only a 
personal right to the circuit for amateur 
purposes. Inventor Armstrong sold _ his 
rights to the Westinghouse Co. in a deal 
which involved $500,000. And from the 
conflict of these two men sprang a con- 
troversy in the courts which has enmeshed 
every important U. S. radio company. 

Armstrong won in New York; De Forest 
in Philadelphia. Last month, the U. S. 
Supreme Court handed down a decision 
which will probably be final. Armstrong 
was stripped of his glory; De Forest won 
full credit for the invention of the chal- 
lenged circuit. 

Immediate results of the decision will 
not be spectacular. So intricate and in- 
clusive is the system of cross-patents that 
no great company will be crippled by 
Armstrong’s defeat. R. C. A. has agree- 
ments with both A. T. & T. and Westing- 
house, can continue to use the circuit in 
its trans-Atlantic service. Inventor De 
Forest last week claimed the victory was 
worth $1,000,000 to his own De Forest 
Radio Co., which can now manufacture re- 
ceiving and transmitting sets without in- 
fringement. But De Forest, having sold 
rights to A. T. & T., cannot use the “feed- 
back circuit” to compete with R. C. A.’s 
commercial lines. 

More remote consequences, however, 
are not without danger to R. C. A. From 
the litigation, one point has been clearly 
gained. Together with General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and other allied companies, 
R. C. A. had made an agreement with the 
Federal Telegraph Co. not to contest use 
of the “feed-back” circuit in the event 
De Forest won his case. Successor to the 
Federal Telegraph Co. is the Kolster Radio 
Corp. And the Kolster Radio Corp. is the 
good friend of the Postal Telegraph Co., 
subsidiary of youthful, enterprising Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 

Without the “feed-back” rights, 
I. T. & T. could not possibly establish a 
trans-oceanic telegraph system to supple- 
ment its cable lines. With the rights, 
radio experts thought it barely possible, 
last week, that I. T. & T. might both 
attempt and succeed. As everyone knows, 
I. T. & T. would like to merge with Radio, 
is restrained by the White Act. Next best, 
in I. T. & T. eyes, might be a battle with 
R. C. A. in its own field. 

Last week, De Forest and the Kolster 
Corp. looked toward a merger of their 
own interests, independent of R. C. A. 
They talked of consolidation, patent pool- 
ings. Total assets of De Forest are but 
$2,940,415; of Kolster, $11,507,703. Each 
values its patents at between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000. 

Last week, also, Kolster made a dicker 
with the North American Co., major U. S. 
public utility system. Kolster gained title 


to some 600 patents, North American Co. | 
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kept for the subsidiary, Wired Radio Inc., 
exclusive licenses in the field of trans- 
mitting radio programs into houses over 
electric light wires. But Wired Radio Inc. 
will purchase a third of its apparatus from 


Kolster. 
a 
Loans 


Post-election week brought a renewed 
burst of financing. Among new issues: 

Estate of Henry E. Huntington: Nine 
million five hundred thousand dollars five- 
year notes; to pay balance of Federal 
estate and California inheritance tax on 
$42,000,000 estate of California’s most 
famed book-collector; the library, now a 
public possession, is not among assets se- 
curing loan; Harris Forbes & Co., E. H. 
Rollins & Sons; counsel: Gibson, Dunn & 


Crutcher, O'Melveny, Tuller & Myers 
(Los Angeles). 
North German Lloyd: One hundred 


seventy-five thousand common = stock 
shares at $69 per share ($12.075,000); to 
pay for six cargo liners, purchase of other 
shipping companies; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Lee Higginson & Co. 

Pacific Western Oil Co.: Fifteen million 
five hundred thousand dollars 15-year de- 
bentures; to help purchase California oil 
properties of Petroleum Securities Co. 
(Edward L. Doheny) covering 40,000 
acres, valued at 43 million dollars; Blyth. 
Witter & Co., J. & W. Seligman & Co.; 
counsel: Sullivan and Cromwell, Cravath, 
deGersdorff, Swaine & Wood (Manhattan) 
Loeb, Walker & Loeb (Los Angeles). 

—_— +. 


Index 


Millionaires. A person who has only a 
million dollars in cash or property is not 
a genuine millionaire. In the U. S. a gen- 
uine millionaire must have an annual in- 
come of at least $1,000,000; this means 
the possession of $20,000,000 (figuring on 
the basis of a 5% yield). There were 283 
U. S. millionaires in 1927, according to 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, last week 

Oil! Midnight. A signal, a shout. Then 
the sound of machinery drilling in the 
black earth, while lights gleamed on 92 
steel derricks and cut the black sky. That 
was midnight, last week, when an agree- 
ment to curtail drilling in the rich Maud 
and Mission territory near Seminole, 
Okla., came to an end. 

$4,492 a Mile. Each roadway mile of 
the Santa Fe Railroad earned a profit of 
$4,492 in 1927. The gross revenue per 
mile was $25,802, of which $19,477 came 
from freight (1,802,759 tons). 

Real Estate. Manhattan’s two organ- 
ized stock & bond marts are the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb 
Exchange. Last week President Peter 
Grimm of the Real Estate Board an- 
nounced plans for a third securities ex- 
change. With temporary headquarters at 
No. 12 East 41st street, Manhattan, it 
will deal in real estate, stocks and bonds. 

Exports. In a week of records the U. S 
Department of Commerce announced 
October exports of $555,000,000, greatest 
since January, 1921. 

Heirs Sell. The heirs of the late Book- 
publisher Henry Holt have sold their con- 
trolling interest in Henry Holt & Co. to 
the minority stockholders. The company 
will be reorganized, continue under the 
same name and probably under the presi- 
dency of Edward N. Bristol. 
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WHEN BOSTON HAD BUT TWO BANKS 


« 
Stoop Union... Borr... Canton” —Thus in 1796 the Boston Centinel reports one of 


the most remarkable voyages ever made. So ended the two-year trip around the world by the 
tiny eighty-nine ton sloop Union of Boston —John Bott, Jr., master —the first and possibly the 


only sloop-rigged vessel ever to circum- 
navigate the globe. Boston became the 
leader in the Nor’west and China trade. 
Her ships whitened the seven seas, and 
it is small wonder that in many ports the 
only name known of America was Boston. 
Boston has always been the most 
convenient seaport of the East. 
The Clipper Ship trade brought 
such success to Boston merchants 
that by 1792 the establishment 


of two banks had followed this influx of 
wealth. Today three million people live 
within forty miles of Boston docks. It 
now has one hundred and thirty banks, 
with the fourth largest bank clearings of 
all cities in the United States. Among 
these financial institutions OLD 
Cotony Trust CoMPANny is a 
natural leader —it occupies an 
enviable position as New Eng- 
land’s largest Trust Company. 


* OLD GOLONY x 


TRUST COMPANY 


17 CourT STREET * BosTon x* MASSACHUSETTS 
























Gas and 
Electricity 
to the great 
Metropolitan 
Area 
into which 
CHICAGO 


is growing 




































Write for 1928 YEAR BOOK with inter- 
esting facts about this Company and the 
6000 square miles of thriving residential 
and industrial territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 


OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
























motoring 
through 


north africa 






tours by private 
motor arranged 
for any sailing 
to the Mediter- 
ranean . . Ask 


for our booklet 
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Liberty 


“The leading wet journal in America” 
is a title which many a publication would 
be pleased to accept. Judge or the Ameri- 
can Mercury, for example, would love it. 
Last week, F. Scott McBride, general 
superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, 
had this title on the tip of his tongue and, 
forthwith, he deposited it upon Liberty, 
prosperous nickel weekly. 

This, no doubt, surprised Liberty read- 
ers, many of whom regard the magazine 
as light entertainment (in fiction and ar- 
ticle). But Liberty has flayed Prohibition, 
on occasion, on its editorial page; has 
published articles revealing the iniquities 
of bootleggers and Prohibition agents. 

It would be more accurate, however, to 
refer to Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson 
as “the leading wet publisher in America.” 
He is as outspoken as a wealthy publisher 
can be; and furthermore his Liberty, 
Chicago Tribune and New York Daily 
News are read by more than 4,000,000 
people. His partner in these enterprises 
is his cousin, Col. Robert Rutherford 
McCormick. The two men are not one in 
editorial policy. Capt. Patterson, whose 
chief interest is the New York Daily News, 
supported Alfred Emanuel Smith in the 
campaign; every day, during the two 
months before election, the Daily News 
said on its editorial page: “If you are for 
Prohibition vote for Hoover. If you are 
against Prohibition vote for Smith.” The 
Chicago Tribune and Col. McCormick 
supported Hoover, but remained wet. 





Liberty is going to change, not its edi- 
torial policy or contents, but its size. It is 
going to be smaller and undoubtedly fatter 
—approximately the same size as Hearst’s 
Cosmopolitan or Good Housekeeping. The 
change goes into effect with the Jan. 12, 
1929, issue. Advertising rates will remain 
the same, though display space will neces- 
sarily be smaller. 

Along with the change in size, Liberty 
offers to advertisers a wide variety of dis- 
play shapes. The lineage system is to be 


abolished, and all advertising based on 
rag ag of a page, 2/s, 1/2, 1/3, 4/4, 1/6 1/s, 
/yo, 1/o4. If an advertiser wants to buy one- 


third page, he has his choice of a tall, thin 
space (one full column) or a square space 
(one-half of two columns). Thus, the 
flexibility of the Liberty scheme. Two- 
page spreads can also be purchased in sev- 
eral fractions and shapes, in rotogravure. 
Specimen Liberty rates: 
Center spread (four colors)...... $13,000 


Back cover (four colors)........ 9,000 
Page (black & white)........... 4,250 
ED ons Uh «Wa ORC e TT vs es 177.09 


For the first six months of 1929 Liberty 


guarantees a net paid circulation of 
1,750,000; for the eeu six months 
2,000,000. Bigger circulation means. big- 


ger paper bills; but the smaller page 
means smaller page bills; hence Liberty 
chooses a convenient moment for its 
change in format. “It will be the popular 
size,’ believes Liberty. “There is less 
room to waste on the library table.” 
More important, it will be one of the 
standard sizes which the A. A. A. A. 
(American Association of Advertising 
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Agencies) and the Bureau of Standards 
urge all magazines to adopt. 


Last week’s news contained another 
item. The largest amphibian plane ever 
built was delivered to Captain Patterson. 
He promptly christened her Liberty. She 
is a Sikorsky with a top speed of 140 
miles per hour with comfortable cabin for 
nine passengers. He has been taking flying 
lessons at Curtis field, Long Island. 


BRIDGE PRIZES 
and GIFTS 


The question of bridge prizes is be- 
coming more and more perplexing to 
the hostess and bridge club. 


We have solved this problem by offer- 
ing to the bridge enthusiast a large 
and varied assortment of popular and 
low-priced Bridge Prizes, ideal for 
Christmas Gifts. 


Write immediately for our beautifully 
illustrated free catalogue and special 


offer. 


ARTHUR HENRY 
NOVELTY COMPANY 


Suite 1204, Dept. T 
40 East 49th Street, New York City 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 


Please state occupation or profession when writing | 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 











SAVE MONEY! 
BUY Wun LIBRARIES BUY. 


Send for FREE Catalogue from which over 3,000 


Public Libraries buy. See for yourself the 1,000 
choice titles of leading publishers offered at HALF 
price or less. Books on every subject—all new, c risp 
and clean. Sold by mail with money-back guarantee 


CAMPBELL & LEUNIG, INC. 
4 E. 12th St., Dept. B-17, New York 
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BOOK SALE! 


Thousands of volumes, on almost every 
conceivable subject, at an average 


HALF OF PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 


We pay transportation anywhere. 
Write for Fall Catalogue No. 30. 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Women Without Men 


Said Lady Astor last week to the British 
House of Commons: “We have always 
had superiority. . . . All we want now is 
equality. ... 

Lady Astor was speaking of women. 

In literature, of course, women have 
always been inferior to men in the quan- 
tity and quality of their writing. Some of 
them have written entertaining letters, 
diaries or confessions; they have been 
good at text books for small children, 
verses and hymns to God. Disguised in 
pseudonyms like George Sand or George 
Eliot, a few of them have scribbled novels. 
But now it becomes apparent that female 
writers are legion and are writing with or 
without pen-names all manner of fantastic 
letters. 

If masculine names for female writers 
were once conventional necessities, they 
are now both unnecessary and undecep- 
tive. They add, however, to what is known 
as feminine mystery, and for this reason 
women use them whenever possible. One 
woman, in fact, has no fewer than three 
aliases which she uses on various oc- 
casions, though always for the same rea- 
son. She is Mrs. Lily Moresby Beck, who 
writes fictional biography as E. Barring- 
ton; oriental philosophy as L. Adams 
Beck; and magazine articles as L. 
Moresby. 

Herewith reviews of two of her books 
and of some by other women. 


Matter of Soul 
THE SToRY OF ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY— 
L. Adams Beck—Cosmopolitan ($5). 


In spite of indignant denials, India has 
been firmly established in the mind of the 
general reader as a purgatory of child 
marriages, a hell of sadistic animal torture. 
Mrs. Beck touches lightly upon these 
abuses, announces firmly that India has 
made the greatest spiritual contribution of 
all time. While the West has been making 
rapid jerks of progress—materialistic, in- 
tellectual, scientific—the East has long 
since attained a spiritual consummation 
which the West cannot forever ignore. 
Western science has recently discovered 
evolution in the development of a man’s 
body—Eastern philosophy has always 
been concerned with evolution of the soul 
to higher and higher spirituality. Western 
science of the future will be more con- 
cerned with the consciousness of man 
rather than his knowledge—Eastern philos- 
ophers have always been so concerned. The 
two greatest of these Oriental philosophers 
are India’s Buddha and China’s Confucius. 

Buddha tossed aside wealth and tem- 
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poral power that he might attain victory 
over old age, death, disease, sorrow. His 
inheritance was the ancient Vedantic 


Mrs. Lity Moressy 
. under three aliases. 


philosophy (man is soul, and has a body 
that must be subjugated); his contribu- 
tion was the forging of the middle way 
between pleasure and self-mortification by 
which man ascends the Mount of Vision. 
Confucius, Ancient Teacher, Perfect 
Sage, “has river eyes and a dragon fore- 
head . . . his arms are long, his back is 
like a tortoise ... when he speaks he 
praises the ancient kings. He moves along 
the path of humility and courtesy. He has 
heard of every subject. . . . His knowl- 
edge of things seems inexhaustible.” He 
edited the ancient classics, compiled the 
precepts of propriety, attempted to uplift 
and order civilization. As magistrate, he 
justified Plato’s ideal of government by 
philosophers—until political jealousy put 
him out of office. Bitterly disappointed, he 
died in sorrow, little guessing that it would 
be said of him: “Confucius is China.” 
But such is Author Beck’s opinion. Best 


known for her biographies (by “E. Bar-. 


rington”’), she has long been a student of 
the Orient. Her present volume is avow- 
edly “popular,” readable; but the inter- 
pretation is sound, the information valu- 


able. 
—— a 


Touching History 


THe Empress oF Hearts—E. Barring- 
ton—Dodd, Mead ($2.50). 
Dumas’ story of the diamond necklace, 
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cause célébre, E. Barrington dismisses for 
its fictional parts and characters. “It needs 
no decoration from fiction, and I have 
told it as it happened . . . merely touch- 
ing history with imagination and making 
the true characters live.” Marie Antoinette 
was a lovely martyr in white dimity and 
ash-gold hair; Louis, her royal spouse, a 
wistful dullard who would have made an 
honest artisan. The worldly cardinal who 
passionately loved Antoinette nevertheless 
caused her miserable downfall because he 
was the dupe of a scheming court slut. 
This clever minx stole the necklace, impli- 
cated the queen in the scandal, but herself 
rode screaming and scratching to the 
Bastille. 

If the queen is made out more pure 
than she was, the king more kind, and the 
cardinal more fool, Author Barrington has 
nevertheless caught glitter and tragedy in 
her engrossing tale of the ominous days 
before the French Revolution. 

ea Ee 


Atherton, B.C. 


THE JEeALous Gops, A Processional 
Novel of the Fifth Century, B.c. (Con- 
cerning One Alcibiades )—Gertrude Ather- 
ton—Liveright ($2.50). 

It was a far cry from the monkey glands 
of Mrs. Atherton’s Black Oxen to The Im- 
mortal Marriage of Pericles and Aspasia. 
But classicism continues to outdo sensa- 
tionalism, for the new novel concerns a 
spirited young Athenian who struggled to 
hold the fickle fancy of his fellow towns- 
men. Temperamentally he was unfitted 
for the struggle—one night’s drunken de- 
bauch culminating in a ribald mock-per- 
formance of a religious rite cost him years 
of exile, to say nothing of his position as 
First Citizen. Alcibiades took terrible 
revenge on his city, instigating and leading 
a Spartan attack—until Athens was forced 
to recall him. But his restoration was 
short-lived. Again he was exiled, and again 
his only companion was the Egyptian prin- 
cess employed by Persia to plot against 
him, but compelled by devotion to succor 
and protect him. The story of their love 
is vivid against a background of Bacchana- 
lian orgies, momentous gatherings in the 
Pnyx, subtle intrigues in Persian tents, 
sea-fights, trireme grappled to trireme. 

—*- 
Perfume 

rot BREATH—Elinor Wylie—Knopf 
($2.50 

The cae distinguished one-time victim 
of Elinor Wylie’s fascinations predicts of 
her work that it will sicken and die of its 
own perfume. For all its vengeful malice 
the prophecy is certainly justified by so 
cloying a title as Trivial Breath, and fur- 
ther substantiated by much that follows 
the title. Mistress of euphuistic words, 
she is carried away by their glamor, too 
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Skepticat Essays—Bertrand Russell—Norton ($2.50). Pithy 
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SHANTY Ir1sH—Jim Tully—A. & C. Boni ($2.50). Graphic close- 
ups. (October 29) 


Giant KitLeEr—Elmer Davis—John Day ($2.50). David dis- 

paraged, Joab acclaimed, in rich entertaining narrative. 

(October 29) 

ty LirE or CHARLES DickENS—John Forster—Ed. by J. W. 
T. Ley—Doubleday, Doran ($10). The standard rent: A sup- 

plemented by newly discovered material. (October 29) 
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Still Does 


Last week when Efrem Zimbalist ap- 
peared in Manhattan for the first time in 
two years, he played some of his own work, 
a G Minor sonata for violin and piano, a 
suite by Joseph Achron. Then he played 
the Glazunov Concerto in A Minor. 

Made mindful of the past by this loud 
and lovely music, learned listeners recalled 
that it had been played in Manhattan for 
the first time 17 years ago. And that the 
violinist 17 years ago had been Zimbalist, 
then making his début and playing the 
concerto as he still does more beautifully 
than any one else has ever played it. 

—_©>—_ 
Hungry 

Conductor Walter Damrosch reported 
returns last week from his radio concerts 
for school children. Fully 1,000 letters a 
day have come in, “show that this country 
is really hungry for fine music. And not 
only the children, but the grown people. 
The older people who are listening in to 
my programs are a charming and delight- 
ful offshoot which I did not contemplate. 
Their letters show that the mothers and 
grandmothers, and in some cases the 
fathers and grandfathers listened in at 
home while their children heard the con- 
cert at school. Altogether it looks as 
though this migzt grow into a gigantic 
awakening on the part of the Nation to 
music.” 


Artless 


Remembering Schubert Week (Nov. 
18-25), Editor Henry Louis Mencken 
himself wrote a Schubert tribute for his 
American Mercury, said in summary: 

“Dead a hundred years, he remains in 
his peculiarly exhilarating and lovely way 
the greatest of them all. No composer of 
the first rank has failed to surpass him in 
this way or that, but he stands above all 
of them as a contriver of sheer beauty, 
as a maker of music in the purest sense. 
There is no more smell of the lamp in his 
work than there is in the lyrics of Shake- 
speare. It is infinitely artless and spon- 
taneous. But in its artlessness there is no 
sign of that intellectual poverty which 
so often shows itself, for example, in 
Haydn. Few composers, not even Bee- 
thoven and Bach, have been so seldom 
banal. He can be repetitious and even 
tedious, but it seems a sheer impossibility 
for him to be obvious or hollow. Such 
defects get into works of art when the 
composer’s lust to create is unaccompanied 
by a sufficiency of sound and charming 
ideas. But Schubert never lacked charm- 
ing ideas. Within the limits of his interests 
and curiosities he hatched more good ideas 
in his thirty-one years than all the rest of 
mankind has hatched since the beginning 
of time.” 


Notes 

In Berlin, one Maurice Eisenberg, U. S. 
‘cellist, played a program of French com- 
posers, won enviable notice. 


a Se 


——— 


In Manhattan, Soprano Gertrude Kap- 


pel, famed for her Wagner, hurried in a 
taxi toward the Waldorf-Astoria where she 
was to sing for 1,000 clubwomen. Club- 
women waited but Singer Kappel’s cab 
had crashed into another, she had been 
thrown from the seat, jounced on the floor. 
Thirty-five minutes later she entered the 
Waldorf ballroom. Bruised, she sang. 


Fannie Anitua, portly Mexican con- 
tralto, sang sonorously but not too 
smoothly at her first Manhattan concert 
last week. Mexican colors draped a box. 
Mexican officials attended, especially urged 
by President Plutarco Elias Calles. Mexi- 
can songs won loudest approval. 


Syracuse Morning Musical officers pon- 
dered last week a program to be given by 
one Herbert Heyner. Baritone Heyner 
wanted to change his last number to Peter 
Warlock’s Good Ale. Good ale, the good 
ladies decided, was good for England 
where it might have a certain historic 
value, scarcely appropriate for Syracuse. 


The Victor Talking Machine Co. sent 
experts last week to Boston to install re- 
cording instruments in Symphony Hall 
whereby favorite numbers of the complete 
Koussevitzky Orchestra* will be preserved. 


In Cincinnati, before Withrow students, 
8-year-old Laddie Gray played accom- 
paniments for his violinist-mother, Estelle 
Gray-Lhevinne. Little Laddie was dressed 
as the boy Mozart, with white wig, white 
satin coat, red velvet breeches. 


At the Metropolitan Opera House every- 
one knows Black Carl Johnson. For 24 
years he has been at the side entrance, 
opening carriage and automobile doors, 
shooing in débutantes, dowagers, diplo- 
mats. He has been proud head of ten 
doormen, the one to open doors for Presi- 
dents Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson. At intervals 
he has ben a vaudeville magician, man- 
ager of a Negro road show. Recently, by 
day, he has been a messenger for a broker- 
age firm; by night, always alert, always 
friendly, at the Metropolitan’s marquee. 
With regret opera subscribers heard last 
week that he has suffered a severe nervous 
collapse, from overwork. 


MILESTONES 


(Continued from p. 39) 


Died. Mrs. Eleanor Coates Tylden, 106, 
Lady of the Manor of the Ingoldsthorpe, 
Norfolkshire, England, who inherited her 
estate from the late President of St. John’s 
College, Oxford; at Ingoldsthorpe. On her 
rooth birthday Mrs. Tylden was visited by 
six queens—Queen Empress Mary, Dow- 
ager Queen Empress Alexandra, Queen 
Maud of Norway, Queen Victoria Eugénie 
of Spain, Queen Marie of Rumania, and 
the late Tsaritsa Marie Feodorovna of 
Russia. 

*Other great orchestras recorded by Victor: 


the Philadelphia, London, San Francisco, °St. 
Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Berlin State Opera. 
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Hollywood Openings 

It is written in the Hollywood ritual 
that no evening is so sacred as the opening 
night of a potent picture. In soft purring 
motors come the stars through the brac- 
ing California evening. The blocks about 
the theatre are set with huge searchlights 
sweeping heaven. Fierce cordons of police 
force order in the crowds, thousands of 
common folk, many of whom have waited 
at vantage points since afternoon to see 
the gods descend from their chariots and 
pass nobly through.the gates. Radio sta- 
tions spread each ‘new arrival’s name 
across the miles of night. Stars cry their 
greeting through the microphone. Be- 
wildered tourists from a saner world blink 
and are startled as they step into the white 
lobby light where the inevitable cameras 
click. 

Finally the house is full. With ponder- 
ous trimmings the ceremonies start; the 
picture runs its petty pace; friends cheer 
friends; foes whisper obloquies. Then to 
the stage steps someone who is someone. 
He makes a speech. He summons to his 
side the stars of the particular pictures. 
They bow and blush. The audience cheers 
wildly. Some people get bored and go out. 
Soon everyone goes out. Outside the radio 
tells the world the stars are going out. 
More cheers. Cries of “good night.” 

Thus Hollywood, always in character, 
goes to the movies. 

Be it said that some of the great in- 
habitants have tired of the super-splendor 
of these evenings and stay sternly at 
home. But even they could not be entirely 
unconscious of an opening at Sid Grau- 
man’s famed Chinese Theatre last fort- 
night. Mr. Grauman, conspiring with the 
Warner Brothers, whose picture he was 
showing, studded the hills with search- 
lights. Red, green, and yellow, they scanned 
the sky by scores. For miles and miles 
they traced the night with tidings that 
something stupendous was in progress. 
That something was: 

Noah’s Ark. Many and many a thou- 
sand that the Warners have amassed by 
beating their rivals to the screen with talk- 
ing pictures (Vitaphone) they poured 
into this elephantine show. Perhaps they 
felt its worthlessness of story interest and 
sought to stun the public with its size. 

They showed a rich American scorning 
war; later joining up. They showed him, 
by a misadventure, killing his buddy and 
feeling pretty badly about it. Cynics re- 
called a not dissimilar situation in Wings. 
They showed his loved one as a song and 
dance girl in an army theatre. They 
showed his loved one all but shot as a Ger- 
man spy, her salvation being his presence 
in the firing squad. Suddenly German 
shells dropped and the whole crew were 
tumbled into a nearby cellar. A con- 
venient priest began to read from the Bible 
the story of Noah’s Ark. By a series of 
titles it was prodded home that war is 
like the Flood. Then the picture suddenly 
dipped back several centuries and went 
into the story of that wide inundation. 

At the same moment it went back sev- 
eral years in movie methods. The sheer 
mass of ancient spectacle, so popular in 
the faraway days of Intolerance and 








Cabiria, was brought to bear. Amid a lum- 
bering and childish story of Noah and God 
and an infidel king and his god Jaghuth 
the picture reared an almost unbelievably 
massive ancient city. Presently the floods 
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came and smashed down this city in shat- 
tering sequences. Colossal temples fell, 
oceans of water sloshed the infidels. Noah 
sailed serenely away amid his auks, yaks, 
armadilloes. 

Back to the French cellar. The priest 
prophesied the flood of war would end 
war. A kiss for the boy and girl. Finis. 

Cheaply written dialog was partly res- 
cued by the fine voice of Paul McAllister, 
an impressive Noah. Dolores Costello was 
lovely in appearance, middling in voice. 
The war portions were shockingly weak; 
the flood scenes startlingly effective. 

Interference. A second opening within 
the week was accomplished with less 
searchlights on the hills but more intelli- 
gent enjoyment in the theatre. Paramount 
produced their first all-talking picture. As 
befits that august organization they pro- 
duced it with great care and eminent 
effect. 

Chiefly important was the machinery. 
Shrewdiy photographed, exactly  syn- 
chronized, and cleanly reproduced, the 
players and their lines lived more vigor- 
ously than in any previous picture. When 
sounds came they were not squawks. They 
were words that one might listen to and 
believe. 

The play itself failed partially to meas- 
ure up to the mechanics. Distilled from 
the stage success of last season it told 
how a ne’er-do-well poisoned his mistress 
because she was blackmailing the only 
woman ever he loved with whole heart. 
Never an important story it seemed some- 
what less effective on the screen than on 
the stage. It took a good while getting 
started, but was blessed with a formidable 
finale. It will not rank as rival to the good 
Manhattan plays; but it is sufficient to 
suggest that such rivals may some day 
arise in Hollywood. 

Aside from the mechanics the actors 
mattered most. All were moderate movie 
favorites; all had been on the stage. Eve- 
lyn Brent and Clive Brook were excellent ; 


William Powell the best. All managed 
their voices as though they were used to 
them and not, as many talking picture 
actors, as though they were hot mashed 
potatoes. 


Ce 


The New Pictures 

The Woman Disputed. In its first 
scenes this picture gave promise of becom- 
ing one of those compact, dreary dramas 
of the European underworld that have 
been done so effectively by UFA and Sov- 
kino. Instead, the drama of its one genuine 
situation—a harlot (Norma Talmadge) 
suspected of the murder of a suicide—is 
ignored in favor of a series of patently 
unreal and cinematic developments in 
which the lady, reformed, is called upon to 
perform for the sake of her country an act 
which patriotism unconvincingly trans- 
forms from a two-rouble incident to a 
Holy Sacrifice. 
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On Trial. The Warner Brothers’ Vita- 
phone gets a thorough trial in this oldtime 
courtroom melodrama by Elmer Rice. The 
verdict: well cast, well talked, well acted, 
but with a few awkward pauses. The action 
consists entirely of courtroom testimony 
with flash-backs to show the events leading 
up to the murder. It is gradually revealed 
that Husband No. 1 was justified in kill- 
ing Husband No. 2, because Husband No. 
2 had treated the wife of Husband No. 1 
in a dastardly manner. Best shot: a sleepy 
judge. Best acting: 44-year-old Pauline 
Frederick and 8-year-old Vondell Darr. 

His Private Life. Faced with the prob- 
lem of creating another vehicle for the 
graceful and faintly pensive urbanity of 
Adolphe Menjou, Ernest Vajda and Direc- 
tor Frank Tuttle got together on a story, 
or rather that story about the Parisian who 
is so tired of women that he is expressing 
his weariness in an epigrammatic speech 
when—what do you think?—a beautiful 
pair of legs goes by. The pursuit, tailored 
with a good deal of deft comic detail, 
leads in and out of bedrooms and round 
and round a jealous husband until, at 
Kathryn Carver's request, a waiter re- 
moves a pot of flowers to expose, on the 
other side of the table, the lovelorn face 
of Mr. Menjou. At this point you are con- 
scious that you have been fairly well en- 
tertained though by no means as well as 
in some other Menjou-Vajda stories. 
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Citations 

Best current pictures arranged (A) ac- 
cording to merit, (B) according to the 
money they are making: 

(A) The Wind: Villian Gish’s best pic- 
ture in eight years. Shadows of Fear: 
French adaptation of a Zola murder story. 
Show People: Marion Davies turns the 
camera on itself, herself, her Hollywood 
friends. While the City Sleeps: Lon 
Chaney as a bloodhound with bunions. 
White Shadows in the South Seas: Fun 
among the sharks. The Singing Fool: Al 
Jolson’s larynx. Dry Martini: Ritz bar 
(Paris) barians. 

(B) The Singing Fool (still making rec- 
ords); Noah’s Ark ($28,000, Chinese, Los 
Angeles); Our Dancing Daughters ($18.- 
000, Fifth Avenue, Seattle); Me, Gangster 
($17,000, Loew’s State, St. Louis). 
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which is created by 
A New Kind of Motor Car Value 


value which 7s measured not 


only by the dollar but by the finest of fine car standards, as well 


7 


Whenever a man or woman thinks of any General 
Motors car, it is perfectly obvious that he or she 
thinks of it as the finest car in its field. Back of this 
attitude toward all General Motors cars, is the fact 
that they bring you a new kind of motor car value— 


value money alone cannot measure. 


Such value can result only when practi- 
cally limitless resources are placed at 
the command of engineering and artistic 
genius of the highest order—as is the 


CADILLAC # LASALLE + BUICK + OAKLAND 


A 7 7 


GENERAL MOTORS 


case with Fisher. It is Body by Fisher which has 
enabled General Motors cars to triumph over the 
obstacles which formerly restricted to highest 
priced cars the finest in motor car style. 


You see the result in the superb style, comfort 


and value of every Body by Fisher. So 
evident are these superiorities that 
each month new thousands of men and 
women are attracted to ownership of 
the General Motors cars listed below. 
OLDSMOBILE + 


PONTIAC r CHEVROLET 








